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Revise Your Investments 
Before Conditions Have Changed 





F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 
on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 


subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


(C1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


C0 | enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

C Income (1 Capital Enhancement C Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 





(August 25) 
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Which stock 
should You buy? 


Company “A” has been a leader in 
its field for more than half a century. 
Specializing in packaged food prod- 
ucts, this company should continue to 
grow as our population increases. Over 
the years it has an excellent record of 
earnings . . . has paid dividends each 
year since 1899. Current sales, general 
business outlook, and intelligent man- 
agement all point toward continued 
success. Shares of stock now selling 
around $40 return 5% on your money. 


Company “B”, on the other hand, 
stands second in a comparatively new 
field, has borrowed heavily, and pur- 
sues a conservative dividend policy in 
order to finance long-range expansion. 
The stock sells for around $75 a share 
and only yields about 2% on your 
money. But current sales and earnings 
are excellent, future prospects for 
growth look good, and could mean a 
gradual increase in both price and divi- 
dends over the years ahead. 


Which stock should you buy? Well, 
the only correct answer depends on 
you. Depends on your investment ob- 
jectives, what you want most in a 
stock. 


And that’s just why we presented this 
problem—te drive home the fact that 
whatever you buy, whether it’s a high- 
grade investment security like “A”, or 
a better than average speculation like 
“B”, the correct decision depends on 
your own situation. 


But if you'll tell us something about 
that situation, our Research Depart- 
ment will be happy to comment on the 
stocks you own—or prepare an invest- 
ment program suited to your needs, 
funds, and objectives. 


There’s no charge, of course, whether 
you’re a customer or not. Simply 
address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-81 


MERRILLLYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


nvest —for the better th ngs ‘n Iife’ 
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Ve ir | C e II ° Largest power development 


Machinery and engineering ingenuity combine with 
fuel, air and water to produce electricity at Union 
Electric’s Venice No. 2 Power Plant in Venice, Illinois. 
Built on a site that stretches for a mile along the 
Mississippi, this 500,000-kilowatt steam power plant 
is ideally situated in relation to low-cost fuel. 


Much of the coal used at Venice No. 2 arrives by 
barge from our Poplar Ridge mine in Kentucky .. . or 
takes a short 90-mile rail journey from our Union 
Colliery mine in Illinois. More than 5000 tons of 
coal a day are required at the plant. 


Cooling ‘water—the other important component in 
the making of electricity in a steam plant—is pumped 
from (and back into) the Mississippi at the rate of 
800 million gallons a day—5 times the daily water 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: 


Union Electric Power Company 

Missouri Power & Light Company 

Missouri Edison Company 

Union Colliery Company 

Poplar Ridge Coal Company 

St. Louis & Belleville Electric 
Railway Company 


in the Mississippi Valley 


consumption of the entire city of St. Louis. 


Having steam power plants near abundant raw 
material supplies is one more way in which we do our 
important job of delivering low-cost power to 2,000,000 
people. Our output for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1954, exceeded 71% billion kilowatt-hours, a gain of 
half a billion kilowatt-hours over the preceding 12 
months period. Venice No. 2, work horse of the system, 
provided about 3% billion kilowatt-hours of the total. 


Revenues for 1954 are running at the rate of more 
than $107,000,000 annually and our investment to 
serve our customers now is more than half a billion 
dollars. We expect to spend 200 million more dollars 
in the next five years to keep pace with the steady 
progress in the richly endowed region we serve. 


“N 
——— KEOKUK DAM 
MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. 4, Une Ma aaa ae 
MISSOURI EDISON CO. “SS/p5 


MISSOURI RIVER 
MISSOURI BAGNELT s 
DAM —UNION ELECTRIC CO. 
SaaS a OF MO. 
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President Eisenhower flips through 929-page tax bill 
as Representative Daniel A. Reed (R-N.Y), left, looks on 


New Tax Rules Are 
Powerful Trade Prop 


Revised law changes business taxes in many respects, 


most significantly by permitting larger depreciation 


charges. This will spur modernization and expansion 


Coenen revision of the 
Federal income tax structure 
through the new law recently enacted 
will affect business in many respects, 
practically all of them beneficial. (The 
sole major exception is the provision 
for gradual acceleration of corporate 
tax payments.) Some of these 
changes affect only selected indus- 
tries. For instance, allowable per- 
centage depletion charges have been 
raised for producers of a long list of 
minerals, the two per cent penalty 
surtax on consolidated returns has 
been eliminated for railroads, tele- 
phone and power’ companies and 
other regulated utilities and the 
method of levying excises on liquor 
and tobacco enterprises has been 
fased somewhat. But the major 


helpful provisions of the new law will 
be universal in their effect. 
While designed to give tax relief 
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to individuals, the lightening of the 
tax load on dividend income will in- 
volve indirect benefits to corporations 
by enlarging the supply of equity 
capital available to them. Provisions 
relating to the penalty surtaxes levied 
on “unreasonable” accumulation of 
surplus have been relaxed in four re- 
spects. Tax carryback of operating 
losses, previously permitted for only 
one year, has been extended to two 
years, with no change in the five-year 
carry-forward. 

At least as important as any of 
these other provisions, from the 
standpoint of the economy as a whole, 
is the newly-granted permission to 
deduct research and development ex- 
penses from taxable income during 
the year in which they are incurred 
instead of amortizing them over a 
long-period. But the most important 
change of all, and one of the most 





costly from the Treasury’s standpoint 
($400 million or so in the current 
fiscal year, and larger annual sums 
later) is the relaxation of restrictions 
on the amount of depreciation which 
may be deducted for tax purposes. 
These two provisions taken together, 
particularly the latter, should cause a 
significant increase in the rate of mod- 
ernization and expansion of plant and 
equipment, with substantial benefits 
for the nation as a whole. 

Depreciation policy was badly in 
need of revision. For twenty years, 
the Treasury has required toxpayers 
to apply straight-line depreciation to 
assets over the entire pericd vf their 
expected service lives instead of over 
a shorter period, as had previously 
been conservative policy and accepted 
practice. Thus, if the Treasury’s 
Bulletin F said that a given type of 
asset should last twenty years, only 
five per cent of its cost could be 
charged off in any one year. The 
burden of proof as to the reasonable- 
ness of depreciation charges was 
shifted from the Treasury to the tax- 
payer in 1934, and a general policy of 
insisting on so-called “group account- 
ing” rather than item accounting has 
prevented many taxpayers from re- 
ceiving current tax benefits from 
losses incurred when property is re- 
tired before it has been completely 
written off. 


How It Works 


The service lives set forth in Bul- 
letin F, particularly in the 1942 re- 
vision, have almost uniformly been 
too long. Thus, Treasury policy 
might require a machine with an eco- 
nomic life of eight years (on a realis- 
tic basis) to be written off over a pe- 
riod of ten years. In such an instance, 
depreciation accumulated during the 
first four years of its use would 
amount to only 40 per cent of cost 
rather than 50 per cent, and the actual 
understatement would be even worse 
than this due to the fact that straight- 
line depreciation, even when applied 
over an appropriate period (eight 
years in-this case) understates the 
loss in service value occurring during 
the early years of an asset’s life. 

Just as a new car may lose a third 
of its value during its first year— 
thought it can be expected to last 
much longer than three years—so the 

Please turn to page 30 
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Congoleum-Nairn 


Floor Covering Sales 
(In millions of yards) 

1939 1953 
Enamel Surface .... 250 
Linoleum 70 
Asphalt Tile 70 
Vinyl 21 
Rubber Tile 1 9 


420 











ive companies in the United 

States manufacture linoleum, the 
durable and modestly-priced floor 
covering used in millions of American 
homes. These include Armstrong 
Cork, Congoleum-Nairn, Pabco Prod- 
ucts, Bird & Son, and privately- 
owned Bona-Fide Company. Taking 
in all types of smooth or hard sur- 
face (also called resilient) flooring, 
the list expands to 22 leading com- 
panies, doing a $250 million yearly 
business at the wholesale level. 

As the tabulation above indicates, 
enamel surface or felt base floor 
coverings, the least expensive type, 
have not grown as fast as some of the 
newcomers, but still account for 
the largest yardage. Linoleum, which 
reigns as champion in the kitchen and 
is widely used elsewhere, has grown 
about as fast as the total market. 
Asphalt tile, which benefited from 
the wartime linoleum shortage, now 
represents a sizable business. Such 
firms as Flintkote, Johns-Manville 
and Kentile are big names in this field 
along with the linoleum makers. In 
the relatively small rubber tile field, 
numerous companies are active, in- 
cluding some major rubber com- 
panies. 

Unlike some other types of floor 
covering, linoleum takes months to 
make and requires a_ substantial 
investment in plant and inventory. In 
contrast, vinyl plastic floor coverings 
can be shipped on the same day that 
the raw materials are received at the 
plant. This is one reason why vinyl 
is believed to have a promising future. 


A 


Mixed. Results for 
Linoleum Makers 


Producers of linoleum and other smooth surface flooring 
experienced sluggish demand in the first half but a fall 


upswing is possible. Leading companies have good records 


In addition, vinyl — which resists 
bleaches, grease and hot liquids— 
makes an excellent low-cost counter- 
top material in the kitchen. 

While long term prospects are 
favorable, the floor covering makers 
have experienced lagging consumer 
demand which developed in the 
fourth quarter of 1953 and carried 
over into the current year. This, plus 
keenly competitive trade conditions 
and labor difficulties, has been re- 
flected in recent operating results. 
However, inventories at the retail 
level are low and the industry appears 
to have weathered the worst of the 
slump. Thumbnail descriptions of the 
“Big Four” in smooth surface floor- 
ing follow: 


Armstrong Cork (FW, Apr. 21) 
is the leader in hard surface floor 
coverings, but this is only one part, 
albeit an important one, of the com- 
pany’s operations. Besides its floor 
coverings business (which outside 
sources estimate at $75 million to 
$100 million yearly), Armstrong is 


also one of the largest glass container 
manufacturers and makes numerous 
industrial specialties. All told, more 
than 350 products for home and in- 
dustry are turned out. Elimination of 
EPT and non-recurring expenses 
may enable Armstrong to show 
improvement in earnings this year, 
Except for 1932-33, the company has 
paid dividends since 1893. 


Congoleum - Nairn, oldest and 
second largest factor in the industry, 
is believed to be the leader in vinyl 
plastic floor coverings, thanks to its 
foresight in acquiring Delaware Floor 
Products (a pioneer in this field) 
back in 1951. More recently (May 
1953), the company paid $10 million 
for the physical assets of Sloane- 
Blabon division of Alexander Smith 
& Sons. In addition to heavy costs 
involved in integrating Sloane-Blabon 
into its own operations, Congoleum’s 
earnings have been affected by in- 
creased advertising costs, and highly 
competitive conditions which prevail 
in the floor covering field generally. 


Leaders in Floor Coverings 


Congoleum- 
Nairn 


$56.6 
2.4 
4.3% 


1953 Sales (Millions) .. 
Net Income (Millions) . 
% Net to Sales 


Earned Per Share: 
Annual 1952 
Annual 1953 
Six Months: 


$2.13 
1.96 


$1.10 
0.36 


1,243 
$46 
31.75 


Recent Price 19 
Price-Earning Ratios .. 9.7 
Annual Dividend i$1.00 
Paid Since 1931 
5.3% 


No. of Shares (000)... 
Sales Per Share 
Book Value 


Armstrong 


Bird 
Cork & Son 


$217.5 $47.4 
9.3 2.0 
4.3% 4.2% 


Pabco 
Products 
$36.8 

1.5 
4.0% 


$5.47 
5.84 


h$1.64 
h1.72 


1,484 
$147 
64.40 


$2.63 


a$0.90 
3.42 


c1.10 


567 1,513 
$84 $24 
37.57 21.04 


76 b22 22 
13.0 6.4 20.0 
e$3.50 £$1.25 $0.25 
1934 1924 1923 
4.6% 5.7% pe 


a—June 30, 1953 fiscal year. b—Over-the-counter bid price. c—Estimated for year ended June 30, 
1954. e—Paid in 1953; current regular rate is 75 cents quarterly. f—Includes 25 cents extra. g—Paid 


in 1953; no dividends paid so far in 1954. 
25 cents quarterly on August 16 


h—Three months. 


i—Dividend reduced from 37% to 
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A seven-week strike at the Kearney, 
N. J. plant also hurt second quarter 
profits, higher unit costs resulting 
from reduced operations. As a result, 
the dividend recently was reduced 
from 37% cents to 25 cents quarterly. 

However, Congoleum has operated 
at a profit in every year since 1924 
and has paid dividends since 1931. In 
addition to its strong position in vinyl 
floorings, the company is considered 
the largest producer of felt base floor 
coverings and the second largest 
maker of linoleum. Products cover a 
full range of smooth surface flooring. 
(The Congoleum trade name is used 
only in connection with enamel sur- 
face products, though it frequently is 
incorrectly used as a generic term for 
smooth surface flooring.) Another 
significant point: About 80 per cent 
of the company’s business comes from 
the replacement market, a favorable 
factor in the event that new building 
activity tapers off. 


Pabco Products is not only an 
important factor in floor coverings 
(which may account for close to half 
of company sales) but is also a major 
producer of building materials on the 
West Coast, where gypsum products, 
paints, asphalt roofing, and insulation 
products are turned out. Pabco’s 
statements do not fully reflect the 
56 per cent interest held in Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., leader in paper 
packaging on the Pacific Coast; the 
remaining interest is held by Crown 
Zellerbach. Fibreboard was _incor- 
porated in 1927 when paper and box- 
board properties of Pabco’s prede- 
cessor were merged with similar 
properties of Crown Zellerbach. 

Fibreboard had sales of $88 mil- 
lion and net income of $5.1 million 
in its April 30, 1953, fiscal year. Divi- 
dends paid to Pabco equaled $1.2 
million or about 72 cents per share of 
Pabco after taxes. Significantly, 
Pabco’s pro rata share of undis- 
tributed earnings equaled an addi- 
tional $1.20 per share. (A spin-off 
of this valuable holding is considered 
a possibility at some future date.) 
Pabco reported profits through the 
depression of the ’thirties and in 
1937-38, but has recently shown un- 
impressive results, partly due to its 
troubles with an eastern linoleum 
plant which proved costly to build 
and operate. 
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Bird & Son (over-the-counter) 
has earned money in every year since 
incorporation in 1918 except for 
1932. Around half the company’s 
business is in building materials— 
mostly for the replacement market— 
and paper products and floor cover- 
ings provide the remainder. The paper 
products division makes shipping 
cases of all types and is especially 
strong in shoe boxes. Bird Machine 


Company (a 70 per cent-owned 
affiliate) earned $295,000 in 1953 and 
paid $105,700 to Bird. Another sub- 
sidiary, wholly-owned Berry Asphalt 
Company, supplies asphalt for Bird’s 
building products and also sells to 
highway contractors. Along with 
Goodyear Tire and National Lead, 
Bird has formed Rubarite, Inc. to 
produce a synthetic rubber powder 
for use in road building. 


20 Stocks Backed by 
Rapid Asset Growth 


These issues represent companies whose earning bases have 
expanded greatly since the end of World War Il, and which 


give promise of continuing to grow at an above-average rate 


utstanding among the issues 

which represent corporations oc- 
cupying leading positions in their in- 
dustries are those which have greatly 
expanded their earning bases since the 
end of World War II. For the most 
part they are in growth industries, 
and earnings reports for 1953 gen- 
erally established them among the 
corporations making above-average 
showings. While naturally responsive 
to current business changes, earnings 
prospects generally suggest a continu- 
ance of the above-average rate of 
growth. 


The 20 presented are representative 
of the corporations which in the eight 
years since the nation entered the 
postwar era have doubled, tripled— 
even more—their net tangible assets 
per share. These are the assets upon 
which rest a concern’s earning power, 
consisting of plant, equipment and 
current assets. 

Yields on issues as well buttressed 
as the 20 tabulated are understand- 
ably not liberal, and in many cases 
present market prices discount the 
firm’s growth probabilities for a con- 
siderable period into the future. 


20 Issues With Expanding Earnings Bases 


—*Net——,  -——Earned Per Share—, §Indi- 

Tangible Assets Annual Six Months -—Dividends—, Recent cated 

1946 1953 1953 1953 1954 1953 +1954 Price Yield 
Allied Chemical .. $28.09 $62.90 $5.10 $2.45 $2.56 $3.00 $2.10 97 3.1% 
Alum. Co. of Am. 30.86 72.83 4.71 2.644 1.80 1.57% 1.20 87 1.7 
Borg-Warner .... 38.48 77.87 9.77 441 4.05 5.00 3.00 88 5.7 
Colgate-Palmolive. 30.41 61.48 5.02 2.10 2.20 b2.00 b1.50 51 3.9 
Dow Chemical ... 6.70 a25.74 1.42 vr let 41 2.4 
Ex-Cell-O ....... 18.65 46.96 7.76 3.17. 5.70 b1.50 b1.50 77 2.6 
First Nat’l Stores. 19.93 e32.22 e417 f1.01 f1.11 2.00 2.25 55 4.1 
Food Mach’y &C.. 25.27 56.61 3.67 £0.87 £0.92 2.00 1.50 46 4.3 
Gen.Am.Transport 40.61 90.37 3.38 1.73 2.52 1.874 1.123 54 4.6 
General Foods ... 25.00 e47.24 4.66 £0.99 £1.89 2.65 2.00 77 
General Motors .. 18.03 35.50 6.69 3.52 4.79 4.00 3.00 81 4.9 
Int’1BusinessMach. 33.56 131.71 8.54 3.90 5.27 b3.20 b2.80 296 1.3 
Libbey-Owens-F. . 10.63 19.75 3.72 1.66 2.52 2.10 2.10 60 4.5 
Monsanto Chem... 30.17 63.17 490 2.51 2.12 2.50 1.874 90 2.8 
Nat’l Cash Register 27.24 58.87 5.12 2.57 2.59 b3.00 3.00 90 3a 
Pfizer (C.) & Co.. 4.68 18.47 2.74 148 142 125 G75 36 ao 
Procter & Gamble. 19.00 g40.94 95.42 ae ts 2on Dae 90 3.3 
Safeway Stores... 32.91 68.73 4.07 1.83 1.76 2.40 1.20 46 5.2 
Scott Paper ...... 14.22 31.33 3.60 1.81 2.08 2.70 2.25 93 3.2 
Union Carbide .... 12.77 33.97 3.55 1.82 1.44 2.50 1.50 82 3.0 





*Per share December 3] or close of fiscal year. 
payments or current quarterly rate. i 
e—Figures for the year ended March 31, 1954. 
June 30, 1954. 


+Declared or paid to August 18. 
a—Figures for the year ended May 30, 1954. 
f—Three months. 


§$Based on 1953 
b—Plus stock. 
g—Figures for the year ended 
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Burroughs Adds To Activities 


More new products are being introduced than in any 
other year of its history. Low-cost electronic com- 


puter has a growing field in business and industry 


hange and progress have gen- 
erally been the rule in the office 
equipment industry since World War 
II, but few companies have witnessed 
such wide changes as has Burroughs 
Corporation. As of today, quite a 
broad circle could be constructed from 
its products, with adding machines 
occupying the center. Both 1953 and 
1954 have been milestones in the his- 
tory of the firm—which until May 
1953 was named the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company—because of 
the rapid expansion in those years 
into various lines of new products. 


Coleman Leads Way 


A new era in the company’s ex- 
istence got under way in 1947 after 
President John S. Coleman took 
hold. It is a little startling to discover 
that prior to that time the company 
had neglected basic research and had 
spent only small amounts on product 
development. It could dazzle its post- 
war customers with four basic adding 
machines types in 500 different 
models. 

Since the office equipment indus- 
try had been forced to concentrate 
on wartime instruments, munitions 
and aircraft parts, a tremendous 
backlog of orders had piled up. Busi- 
ness, if left alone, would have been a 
matter of sheer routine for a time— 
until, that is, certain competitors had 
forged ahead with the fruits of their 
research. The new management did 
not permit that to happen. Machines 
were redesigned to do multiple jobs 
while hundreds of different styles 
were eliminated and assembly prob- 
lems were simplified. Other signifi- 
cant changes took place. Within the 
company itself authority was decen- 
tralized, marketing and servicing or- 
ganizations expanded and strength- 
ened. A broad research program 
centered about a new laboratory in 
Philadelphia, where studies extended 
into the field of electronics. Engi- 
neering personnel was increased 25 
per cent as activity was directed into 
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the improvement of existing products 
and the development of entirely new 
machines. 

Burroughs therefore moved ahead. 
Last year a new research center at 
Paoli, Pa., was virtually completed 
(it has since opened) and an elec- 
tronic instruments division was set 
up in Philadelphia to produce scien- 
tific instruments and electronic com- 
ponents. New products in greater 
number began to appear. In 1954, 





Burroughs Corporation 


Gross *Earned 
Income Per 
(Millions) Share 
$38.5 

31.1 

32.5 

29.4 

41.3 

43.2 

44.5 

37.4 

37.6 

46.2 

69.1 

94.1 

82.5 

101.5 

127.4 


+Divi- 

dends 

$1.40 
0.50 
0.40 
0.50 
0.70 
0.60 
0.60 
0.70 
0.40 
0.55 
0.75 
0.75 
0.90 
0.90 
0.90 
0.90 
0.80 


Price Range 
35¥4%—15 
22%—14% 
18%,—11 
124— 7% 
9%— 5% 
9%— 6% 
15%— 9% 
15%—12% 
20%—13% 
21%4—13 
1654%—12%4 
173%4—12% 
16%—13% 
153%4—12% 
1834—13% 
181%4—16 
17%—13% 


1937. 
1938... 
1939... 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947... 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 150.8 
1953.. 162.0 


Six months ended June 30: 


1953.. $272 Sie ia; 
1954.. 86.1 0.73 b$0.60 
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b22%4—15% 
* Excluding dividends of foreign subsidiaries 


to 1950. a—After $0.12 loss on foreign exchange. 
b—Throughout August 18. 


however, more new devices are being 
polished off than in any other year 
in company history, and their variety 
and range is significantly wide. 

Burroughs is still bringing out new 
adding machines; its first ten key 
model made its appearance only last 
month and it has a new Director fyl| 
keyboard line. But aside from this 
bread-and-butter business, the com- 
pany is making progress in electronic 
computers and in punched card sys- 
tems which hold much promise for 
the future. It has built two of the 
large-scale “giant brains,” one of 
which it uses itself at Paoli; but its 
E101 (see photo), which sells in the 
$30,000 range, is designed for a wide 
variety of uses by even small business 
concerns as well as in engineering and 
scientific computation. Burroughs 
has an order backlog for several of 
these machines, and a number of ma- 
jor business houses are investigating 
the possibilities of electric computers 
to ascertain what they can do to help 
lower operating costs. A growing field 
exists for the machine in business, in- 
dustry and government. 


Product After Product 


Burroughs also has taken a number 
of orders for a new electronic printing 
and accounting machine which op- 
erates at a rate of 27,000 punched 
card paychecks an hour, printing 900 
lines a minute from punched cards. 
Another new 1954 product is a Sensi- 
matic accounting machine with 
punched paper tape. And a new 
microfilm machine, the Micro-twin, is 
a reminder that Burroughs has ex- 
clusive distribution rights for Bell & 
Howell’s microfilming systems. Other 
activities far removed from adding 
machines include the manufacture and 
distribution of automatic ticket-issu- 
ing devices used by railroads and air- 
lines. Control Instrument Company, 
purchased three years ago, builds 
electronic fire control apparatus for 
the U. S. Navy and this company’s 
experience in the electronics field has 
helped accelerate the planning for the 
automatic business systems of the 
future. 

Progress in recent years has been 
a little expensive. The tooling for 
new products of 1954 and 1955 will 
involve nearly $6 million, and $15 
million may be needed to finance initial 
stocks of the new high-speed printing 
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and accounting machine, which is on a 
rental basis. Company working capi- 
tal declined a little last year but the 
ratio of current assets to current lia- 
bilities at December 31 was still a 
comfortable 2.8-to-1, compared with 
3,3-to-1 a year earlier. The company 
expresses Optimism on the recovery of 





its investment within a relatively 
short time. Completion of the current 
new-product program, it is believed, 
will result in better profit margins 
than have recently prevailed since 
fixed overhead will be spread over a 
wider base while physical facilities 
will be used more effectively. 





Share prices have been in new high 
ground in recent weeks, reducing the 
yield from the current $1.00 annual 
dividend to under 5 per cent. But 
where liberal yield is not a necessity, 
the issue is suitable for inclusion in 
a diversified portfolio on a longer 
term growth basis. 


Peak Profits for the Credit Companies 


First half earnings exceeded the record 1953 level, and 


the outlook is favorable. But a decline in purchases of 


instalment paper will eventually be reflected in income 


he auto finance companies — 

which share most of the auto- 
mobile instalment credit business with 
the commercial banks—appear headed 
for another year of excellent earnings, 
though 1954 profits may dip moder- 
ately below the record 1953 level. 
While receivables purchased in the 
first half of 1954 showed a decline in 
comparison with the similar 1953 pe- 
riod, under finance company account- 
ing methods earnings are spread out 
over the life of the contracts. In ef- 
fect, this creates a “reservoir” of de- 
ferred future earnings which is tapped 
as the receivables run off. Thus, there 
is a time lag before a turn-down in 
the volume of new business obtained 
is reflected in earnings statements. 


Principal Factors 


Automobile production and de- 
mand are the principal factors affect- 
ing the volume of instalment fi- 
nancing. In the first half of this year, 
car output fell nine per cent but the 
nearly three million vehicles produced 
has been exceeded in only three pre- 
vious years—1950, 1951, and 1953. 
While the prospective drop in second 
half output is greater as the auto 


makers tool up for new models, 1954 
should rank among the industry’s 
better years production-wise. For the 
long-pull, passenger car sales are 
favored by such factors as the de- 
centralization of population, the 
growth of super-highways, the in- 
creasing number of two-car families, 
and the high level of consumer pur- 
chasing power. Demand is also bol- 
stered by the large percentage of old 
cars still on the road. As indicated 
by the following figures the propor- 
tion of vehicles in the 10-years and 
over bracket is larger than pre-war: 


Mid-1939 Mid-1954 


Under 3 years old... 29% 27% 
3 to 9 years old..... 53% 53% 
10 years and older... 18% 20% 
The auto industry has recently 


gone through the most drastic mar- 
ket shift in modern automotive his- 
tory. Passenger car output of Ford 
rose 41 per cent in the January-June 
period compared with the initial half 
of 1953, and General Motors’ pro- 
duction dipped a mere one per cent. 
But Chrysler’s decline was a whop- 
ping 46 per cent and other producers 
combined showed a 65 per cent drop. 


These market shifts are significant 
since a good portion of C.I.T. Finan- 
cial’s motor receivables is derived 
from the Ford financing, though 
Chrysler and the independents are 
also served. The largest percentage 
of Commercial Credit’s retail fi- 
nancing volume is in connection with 
Chrysler vehicles, but Ford and other 
makes are also financed. Of the total 
motor retail transactions financed by 
the company in 1953, less than 16 
per cent represented new cars of any 
one manufacturer. 

Credit losses of some of the lead- 
ing auto finance companies were 
somewhat heavier than average in 
1953. According to Associates In- 
vestment—third largest independent 
finance company—this was occasioned 
primarily by the substantial decline 
during the year in prices of used cars. 
This caused an abnormal decrease in 
the value of automobiles in the hands 
of their owners and some instalment 
purchasers, with little or no equity re- 
maining, lost interest in keeping up 
their monthly payments. However, 
loss ratios are by no means alarming 
and receivables are well supported by 
adequate reserves for losses. 

While retail auto financing is the 
principal source of earnings for the 
industry, other activities such as 
wholesale motor vehicle financing, 
personal instalment lending, factor- 

Please tarn to page 26 


The Auto Finance Companies 


Gross Income 


(In Millions) 

1952 1953 
Associates Investment.... $80.5 $90.6 
C. I. T. Financial.:....... 207.0 229.1 
Commercial Credit ....... 129.4 148.7 
General Finance ......... 15.5 15.2 
Pacific Finance .......... 30.4 37.1 





Net Income ——Earned Per Share, —Dividends— Book 
(In Millions) o—Annual—, Six Months Paid Current Value Recent 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 Rate Per Sh. Price Yield 
$11.7 $13.5 $3.62 $4.19 $2.11 $2.47 $1.20 $1.80 $22.06 47 3.8% 
29.6 34.8 3.08 3.62 1.70 a1.88 1.80 2.00 19.96 40 5.0 
19.8 23.8 4.34 5.21 a35i'. 255 2.40 2.60 31.90 43 6.0 
12-12 1.55; “3t 0.74 0.77 0.60 0.70 9.28 12 5.8 
3.6 4.1 3.96 3.80 1.87 1.49 2.00 2.00 27.78 33 6.1 


a—Exclusive of 55 cents a share profit on sale of National Surety Corp. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Certain-teed Products C+ 

Stock, now 21, is substantially a 
typical business cycle issue. (Pays $1 
annually.) Certain-teed has acquired 
a 7O per cent control of William 
Cameron & Company, a Waco 
(Texas) manufacturer of sash and 
doors and distributor of building ma- 
terials, oil field timbers, drilling clays 
and chemicals. For the Cameron 
stock, Certain-teed is paying $11.50 
a share in cash plus one-half share 
of Certain-teed common. Eventu- 
ally, Certain-teed will extend the 
same offer to all remaining Cameron 
stockholders. The entire transaction 
will involve $9.5 million cash and 
415,450 shares of Certain-teed stock. 


General Tire & Rubber B 

Company is pursuing an aggressive 
expansion policy; stock at 39 yields 
5.1% on $2 annual dividend. Gen- 
eral Tire plans to offer up to $7 mil- 
lion for 300,000 shares of Motor 
Products common stock, or about 64 
per cent of the 468,304 shares out- 
standing. The offering price is ap- 
proximately $23 per share, at which 
the issue is currently selling in the 
market. Earlier this year General 
Tire gained control of Textileather 
Corporation and of Bolta Company 
(both producers of plastic films and 
sheeting) through an exchange of 
stock. 


Goodrich (B. F.} B 

Stock represents a growth situation 
but at 103 is up from 1954 low of 77. 
(Paid $2.75 last year; $2.40 so far 
this year.) Goodrich has paid out 
179,400 shares of its common stock 
(with a current market price of $17.7 
million) for the Sponge Rubber 
Products Company of Connecticut. 
The later, which will be operated as 
a Goodrich division, had assets of 
$17.5 million as of December 31, 
1953 and sales of $32.5 million for. 
the year. Sponge Rubber Products’ 


plants are located in Shelton and 
Derby, Conn., and Fall River, Mass., 
with a Canadian subsidiary at Water- 
ville, Que. Products include foam 
latex pillows, furniture cushions, 
automotive cushioning, and insulation 
materials. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 

Now at 74, stock is a businessman’s 
investment; issue yields 4.1% from 
$3 annual dividend. As a result of 
lower taxes and substantially larger 
dividends from foreign subsidiaries, 
Goodyear’s earnings for the first six 
months rose to $5.12 a share from 
$4.76 in the corresponding half of 
1953 despite a 10 per cent sales de- 
cline. The company has called for 
redemption its entire issue of $5 pre- 
ferred stock at $105 a share as of 
September 30. Redemption cost will 
be $59.3 million. 


Grand Union B 

While yield on $1 cash dividend is 
only 2.3%, shares at 44 have growth 
potential. (Also pays 5% stock.) 
Company will offer $5 million in 15- 
year convertible debentures to stock- 
holders at the rate of $100 for each 
12 to 15 shares of common stock held. 
The offering will be made after 
August 31 and the rights will expire 
about September 15. Proceeds will 
be used primarily for equipping new 
stores and remodeling and moderniza- 
tion of existing units. Grand Union 
will open 44 new stores during the 
current fiscal year, in addition to the 
311 already in operation. Some ex- 
pansion is also anticipated in the 
direct-to-the-home retailing routes 
which now operate with a limited line 
of groceries in 33 states. 


Illinois Zine C+ 

Stock, now 15, is a speculation. 
(Paid 50c plus 2% stock thus far in 
1954; 90c plus 2% stock in 1953.) 
With a decline in earnings for the 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin-» 


ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


nine months period ended June 30 
(40 cents per share vs. 70 cents in 
the previous period) and need to con- 
serve cash, directors recently declared 
a 2 per cent stock dividend rather 
than a cash distribution. The com- 
pany plans sizable capital expendi- 
tures on the newly acquired Shannon 
property in Arizona where prelim- 
inary exploration has disclosed a 
large deposit of iron pyrite. Unfavor- 
able zinc prices closed down the com- 
pany’s New Mexico mines January 
31, and the six rolling mills in Chi- 
cago and Peru, IIl., are operating sub- 
stantially below capacity. 


National City Bank (N. Y.) ° 

Now 58, shares have at least mod- 
erate long-term growth prospects. 
(Pays $2.40 annually to yield 4.2%.) 
Stockholders will vote September 20 
On increasing capital funds by the 
sale of 2.5 million shares of common 
stock at $52.50 per share, a total of 
$131.2 million. Outstanding shares 
would then total 10 million. Shares 
will be offered to present stockholder- 
ers on the basis of one new share for 
each three shares held. The recently 
increased dividend rate will be main- 
tained on the larger number of shares. 


* Bank stocks not rated. 


National Distillers C+ 

Now 20, shares remain speculative 
despite extensive diversification pro- 
gram. (Pays $1 annually to yield 
5%.) Company has purchased all the 
assets of the Hegeler Zinc Company 
for 85,000 shares of common stock 
with a market value of $1.7 million. 
Hegeler owns a sulfuric acid plant 
at Danville, Ill., 50 miles from the 
acid plant of National’s U.S. Indus- 
trial Chemical division. Since the 
sales territories of the companies 
overlapped, the purchase consolidates 
production and sales. Hegeler also 
owns a zinc rolling mill which Na- 
tional may sell. 
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Norwich Pharmacal irl 

Shares have longer term growth 
prospects; at 26 yield is 4.6% on 
$1.20 annual dividends. Earnings for 
the first half of this year rose to 
84 cents a share from 59 cents in the 
like 1953 period. The improvement 
resulted principally from the sub- 
stantial gain in sales of chemicals for 
poultry feed supplements, although 
sales of proprietary and professional 
products also made satisfactory ad- 
vances. Sales of nitrafurazone crys- 
tals, used in feed to combat coccidosis 
in chickens, in the first six months 
came close to the entire 1953 volume 
for this product. Further expansion 
in this line is expected in the future, 
not only for use in feed but in the 
production of a new chemical found 
to be effective in treating fowl 
typhoid. Norwich recently raised its 
quarterly dividend to 30 cents a share 
from 25 cents paid previously. 


Procter & Gamble A 

Stock at 90 is of investment quality 
but yield is only 3.3% on recently in- 
creased $3 annual dividend. Sales set 
a new annual record of $911 million 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
despite what management termed the 
keenest competition in the company’s 
history. The entire soap industry be- 
came more aggressive during the 
year, and in addition, several new 
companies entered the detergent field. 
However, earnings rose to $5.42 a 
share, from $4.35 in the year earlier 
period. The company’s overseas busi- 
ness continued to expand during the 
past fiscal year, and Procter & 
Gamble claims that it has set up in 
every country in which it operates a 
pattern of manufacturing, research, 
selling and advertising comparable 
to its U. S. activities. 


Seaboard Finance C+ 

At 28 shares have growth potential 
and yield 6.4% from widely-covered 
annual dividends of $1.80. Company 
has acquired a controlling interest in 
Monroe Loan Society, with 20 offices 
in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States and a $3.5 million 
total of small loan receivables. Sea- 
board entered New England early 
this year by purchasing an office in 
Boston. The Monroe chain includes 
five in Maine, two each in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut and one 
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‘in Rhode Island. Seaboard now oper- 


ates 233 branches in 29 sates. 


Sheraton Cc 

Despite rapid growth, shares at 12 
are speculative. (Paid 40c thus far 
in 1954.) Ownership of the 400-room 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago has been 
acquired from the National Cuba 
Hotels Corporation. In the trans- 
action, Sheraton turned over its hold- 
ings in National valued at more than 
$2.5 million. This was the second 
major hotel recently purchased by 
Sheraton, the other being the Ten 
Eyck Hotel in Albany, N.Y., ac- 
quired from the Schine Hotels. The 
addition of the Blackstone brings to 
26 the number. of hotels owned by 
Sheraton, the same number as in the 
Hilton chain. However, the latter has 
a 30,000-room total vs. 20,500 for 
Sheraton. 


Socony-Vacuum A 
An investment quality oil issue, 
now 46, with further growth pros- 
pects. (Paid $2.25 in 1953; $1.50 so 
far this year.) Expansion and im- 
provement of refineries during this 
year and the next two years will cost 
$165 million. Included will be 13 new 
catalytic units at 11 domestic refiner- 
ies with a total capacity of 130,000 
barrels per day. Abroad, a Socony 
subsidiary recently purchased a 50 
per cent stock interest in Mediter- 
ranean Refining Company, which is 
building a refinery in Lebanon. 


Staley (A. E.) ° 

Increasing diversification provides 
growth prospects; stock recently 
priced at 28. (Paid $1.25 plus stock 
in 1953; 50c so far in 1954.) A lead- 
ing manufacturer of products derived 
from corn and soybeans, Staley is 
expanding its feed operations through 
purchase of the live-stock and poultry 
feed business of Glidden Company. 
No physical properties are involved 
in the transaction, the dollar amount 
of which is undisclosed, although 
Staley will lease some Glidden distri- 
bution warehouses. Staley will supply 
Glidden feed outlets from its own 
manufacturing facilities at Decatur, 
Ill. Glidden disposed of its feed busi- 
ness in order to free its Indianapolis 
plant for the manufacture of vegetable 
oils and oil seed products. 





* Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Standard Oil of Ohio B 

Stock at 40 ranks as a business- 
man's investment. Yields 6% on 
$2.40 annual dividend. Company 
plans to construct a $17 million petro- 
chemical plant in the Toledo-Lima 
area of Ohio, the center of the agri- 
cultural and industrial market Sohio 
expects to serve with the new unit. | 
The plant will have a daily productive 
capacity of 300 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia, of which 200 tons would be 
further proccessed to make approxi- 
mately 125 tons of urea, 60 tons of 
nitric acid and 200 tons of nitrogen 
solutions per day. Hydrogen, the 
principal raw material for the plant, 
is available as a by-product. from 
operations at the Sohio refinery in 
Lima. The new products will be used 
mainly as fertilizers. 


Technicolor Cc 

Company probably faces better 
earnings, but stock, now 13, remains 
speculative. (Pays $1 annually to 
yield 7.7%.) Technicolor has rehired 
over half of the employes released 
last March, marking the turning poirt 
in the transition period which ad- 
versely affected the production of 
films generally and the output of 
Technicolor in particular. Technicolor 
was caught unprepared by the sudden 
switch to CinemaScope, which was 
not immediately adaptable to the 
company’s color process. Now, how- 
ever, the process can handle Cinema- 
Scope films and the company is re- 
ceiving an increasing amount of tele- 
vision films being shot in color for 
the advent of color television. 


Wilson & Company C+ 

Shares represent one of the weaker 
units in the erratic meat packing in- 
dustry; recent price, 10. (No diw- 
dends since 1952.) Operations to date 
during the current fiscal year have 
been profitable, although “not satis- 
factory” according to management. 
Better beef production was an im- 
portant contributing factor, with cat- 
tle and calf slaughter for the first 
eight months of fiscal 1954 some 12 
per cent above a year ago. Operations 
in divisions making athletic equip- 
ment, pharmaceuticals, gelatine, soap 
and industrial acids have all been 
profitable. The pork division, how- 
ever, produced a loss due largely to 
small hog supplies. 
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Rails Won’t Equal 


Year-Ago Results 


First half freight traffic and revenues declined by 
over 13 per cent, and earnings fell by 46 per cent. 


But comparisons should be better over coming months 


very business recession the na- 

tion has ever experienced in the 
past has had an adverse effect on rail- 
road traffic and earnings. The slow- 
down which apparently drew to a 
close recently has been no exception. 
For just about a year, carloading fig- 
ures have shown declines compared 
level witnessed twelve 
months previously. Gross revenues, 
of course, have done the same, and 
because of the leverage effect of in- 
terest charges and heavy fixed and 
semi-fixed costs, earnings have plum- 
meted even more drastically. 

During the first half of 1954, both 
freight traffic and revenues dropped 
by more than 13 per cent from the 
comparable year-earlier levels; prof- 
its were off over 46 per cent. These 
average figures, applying to the Class 
I roads as a whole, are more or less 
typical of the experience of most in- 
dividual carriers, though there were 
of course some exceptions. Chicago 
Great Western, for instance, which 
was adversely affected by a strike 
during 1953, showed gains. Some 
other roads able to exercise close con- 
trol of their expenses held earnings 
declines to minimum proportions, 
while lines depending heavily on traf- 
fic in manufactured goods (Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central, for ex- 
ample) turned in decidedly poor per- 
formances. 

Since 1953 was a notably good year 
earningswise (barely below 1943, and 
otherwise surpassed only in 1942 and 
10 


with the 


1929), even a substantial decline 
leaves an ample margin above divi- 
dend payments for the stronger car- 
riers. And there is good reason to 
anticipate that comparisons for the 
full year 1954, while still on the 
minus side, will be much better than 
those for the first half. This conclu- 
sion is not based on any expectation 
of a sharp pickup in business activ- 
ity, for in many lines important to 
the railroads, such as coal, iron ore, 
steel and automobiles, no such move 
is in early prospect. 

However, other favorable influ- 
ences will be at work. One of these 
is the pure statistical accident that 
traffic and earnings comparisons for 
the first half were necessarily made 
with a period which marked the high 
point in the nation’s economic his- 
tory. Starting during the summer of 
1953, and accelerating during the fall 
and winter months, there was a pro- 
nounced dip, and accordingly a lower 
relative base will prevail during the 
balance of 1954. 

Another beneficial factor will be 
closer control of expenses which, in 
any business, can be achieved on a 
worth-while scale only after a decline 
in volume has been under way for 
some time. While some roads made 
significant progress in this direction 
earlier in the year, the industry as a 
whole managed to do so in June. 
Gross revenues for that month 
dropped by almost as wide a margin 
as had been seen during the first five 


months, but net earnings fell only 26 


per cent whereas they had been down 
51 per cent in the period through 
May. Further achievements along 
these lines are probable. For one 
thing, maintenance outlays will show 
a seasonal dip in a few months which 
is likely to exceed the proportions of 
the decline witnessed late in 1953. 
New equipment installations have 
slowed down considerably from the 
peak attained during the Korean 
War, but are still reasonably substan- 
tial—large enough to make a notice- 
able difference in operating efficiency, 
Some 15 individual roads have al- 
ready reached or very closely ap- 
proached 100 per cent dieselization in 
freight, passenger and yard service 
and can thus obtain no further bene- 
fits from this source, but many others 
still have more ground to cover, with 
resulting prospective savings. Last 
year diesels performed only 75 per 
cent of the work in freight service, 
80 per cent in the passenger division 
and 83 per cent for yard switching, 


Best Performers 


With some individual exceptions, 
the best relative earnings perform- 
ances during the 1953-54 recession 
have been turned in by the roads in 
the Southwestern, Central Western 
and Southern regions. In general, 
these carriers are not burdened with 
heavy fixed terminal expenses; they 
serve growing regions, enjoy long 
hauls and are not as heavily depend- 
ent as are the Central Eastern and 
Great Lakes carriers on the traffic in 
heavy raw materials and manufac- 
tures which has shown the greatest 
declines in production and hence in 
traffic movement. 

It now seems probable that freight 
in these categories will eventually 
show a substantial improvement, a 
development which will greatly bene- 
fit the roads which have suffered 
most heavily during the past year. 
However, this is not in early pros- 
pect; the chances are that business 
activity will show stability rather than 
any sharp revival over the balance of 
1954. Thus, the roads which have 
made the best showings thus far dur- 
ing the year will maintain this dis- 
tinction for some time to come. But 
all roads should do materially better 


during the last half than in the first 
six months. 
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Corporate Salaries 


Cover Wide Range 


Company size and earning power are of course factors in set- 


ting management's: compensation, but other considerations 


also influence payments. Increases fairly general last year 


he question whether American 
1 wean management is over- 
paid is one that is likely to be debated 
indefinitely, though only a relatively 
small amount of the adverse criticism 
emanates from the ranks of the real 
owners of the corporations, the stock- 
holders. Particularly around election 
time and during sessions of the Con- 
ress the subject finds great favor 
among legislators and others in elec- 
tive positions who, for one reason 
or another, consider an anti-corpora- 
tion attitude productive of votes. 


With the gradual extension of 
share ownership among groups that 
until recent years paid scant attention 
to the advantages of security invest- 
ment, critics of the amount of com- 
pensation paid to executives have en- 
joyed a widening audience. New 
stockholders may be expected to study 
closely the proxy solicitations which 
disclose the salaries paid to individu- 
als in the higher brackets as well as to 
all officers and directors as a group. 
But somehow there appears to have 
been a slackening of criticism at the 


stockholder level rather than an up- 
trend. This despite the fact that the 
tendency over the past several years 
has been to increase rather than re- 
duce the compensation paid to man- 
agement in the way of salaries, fees, 
bonuses and under various other 
profit-sharing plans. 

Business was good last year. Along 
with union members, and clerical and 
other white collar workers, manage- 
ment, which in the final analysis de- 
served much of the credit for the ex- 
tent to which individual corporations 
profited, also got a raise. Study of 
proxies and other data filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion discloses that corporations which 
enjoyed good earnings last year, in 
spite of increased labor costs, passed 
along a part of the year’s higher 
profit to the officers and directors. 

Data on salaries, fees and bonuses, 
as well as contributions to retirement 

Please turn to page 27 


How Some Managements Were Compensated in 1953 


o— *1953 Payments —, 
Off 


c— *1953 Payments —~, 


cers Highest §Common fficers Highest §Common 
and Directors Paid Dividends and Directors Paid Dividends 

Company tTotal Executive 1953 Company +Total Executive 1953 
ACF Industries ........ $581,612 $87,041 $3,442,311 Industrial Rayon ....... $406,459 $139,658 $5,535,036 
Adams-Millis ........... 151,600 35,205 312,000 Lily-Tulip Cup ......... 520,294 106,050 1,122,271 
Allis-Chalmers ......... 706,083 83,367 12,403,690 Lorillard (P.) .......... 1,041,897 129,042 4,457,477 
American Bank Note.... — 211,803 36,550 617,444 Mathieson Chemical .... 798,187 125,000 10,899,547 
American Cyanamid .... 1,658,265 326,900 17,232,955 | May Dept. Stores....... 1,654,530 129,969 —10,477,580 
American Tobacco ...... 1,583,926 251,852 25,816,440 McQuay-Norris ........ 231,792 44,195 355,939 
Anaconda Copper ....... 960,326 201,728 26,022,984 Middle States Petroleum 124,250 60,000 (Stock) 
Armour & Company..... 1,054,470 132,000 None Minn. & St. Louis Ry.... 267,784 61,300 900,000 
Atlas Powder .......... 369,988 54,433 1,086,800 National Biscuit ........ Po ae pee 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton . 786,492 110,450 3,826,223 National Dairy ......... ,261, 347 853, 
Saison | ee ees ee oe... 138625 53,858 782.140 
Bendix Aviation ........ 813,779 131,577 7,940,449 National Theatres ...... 761,913 290,000 830,946 
Beneficial Loan ........ 452,545 141,400 8,603,810 New York Central Ry... 822,803 = 125,940 6,447,410 
Borden Company ....... 789,597 133,115 12,034,800 | Nopco Chemical ........ 411,493 56,158 653,721 
Borg-Warner .......... 937,996 144,101 11,979,234 Otis Elevator .......... 343,284 131,469 5,434,962 
Owens-Illinois ......... 1,319,594 135,000 12,227,496 
Chryaier, Cate... ois. se ices 2,294,308 300,900 52,190,144 Taahes Dew’ 516 225 84 307 7'342 34] 
Cluett, Peabody ........ 574,268 137,823 1,808,791 Peo i Soe £i: 6 Guin 438537 81440 6710 202 
Colgate-Palmolive ...... 1,083,173 325,779 800,000 pee oe en 62165463 «201.768 +~—S«S'640°595 
Commercial Solvents ... 285,920 75,480 2,636,878 Pit co —— i ada 304 804 77 C66 1176 388 
Consolidated Edison .... 763,284 = 96,533. 31,240,485 ee tT , 9000 -26°652'97 
Consol. Laundries ...... 145,976 49,616 547,200 Me ee ees 'S04716 1s8'888 —19°786-238 
Consol. Natural Gas... 704,734 b157,617 11,510,266 Reynolds (R. J.) .....-. 1,090,489 319,223 7,090,916 
Continental Motors ..... 975,928 108,006 2,640,000 Saseway NaOues --------. 1547293 150'000  66'526'595 

Crown Cork & Seal..... 503,353 114,058 SEE 0 he eee 780 ; 700 
: +h: Socony-Vacuum ........ 1,189,156 150,000 78,709,653 
Curtis Publishing ....... 602,632 126,417 691,467 Sperry Co 818105 164.875 6.254.493 
Devoe & Raynolds...... 532,354 54,472 c179,438 Standard Oil (Calif.).... 1,508675 175.252 86,019,576 
Douglas Aircraft ....... 702,076 150,174 7,811,212 Standard Oil (N. J.).... 1,828,133 206,677 272,060,184 
Electric Storage Battery. 344,439 92,909 1,815,554 Sterling Drug .......... 630,100 131,404 7,670,028 
Endicott Johnson ....... 574,013 93,986 1,297,152 Stevens (J. P.).......... £1,438,333 80,000  —_—_7,920,550 
Bu-CGe bbiee seks <ins 515,602 160,000 1,509,625 Tide Water Assoc....... 752,165 63,120 14,712,661 
Federated Dept. Stores.. - 1,341,376 154,845 9,031,283 20th Century-Fox ...... 1,471,225 260,960 2,768,236 
General Electric ........ 2,850,163 214,991 46,106,854 Underwood Corp. ...... -532,535 139,740 1,865,000 
General Foods ......... 1,435,757 175,000 15,415,722 Union Oil (Calif.)....... 862,989 120,625 10,804,104 
General Motors ......... e5,219,469 637,233 348,760,514 OO i ae 285,487 50,000 2,178,720 
Grand Union ..... a oom 328,773 97,464 658,713 Warsmeen Ca. .......<.. 488,068 66,991 2,197,224 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.. 342,110 100,120 560,159 Wayne Knitting ........ 185,733 66,607 719,992 
Howe Sound ........... 224,968 77,000 1,064,685 Woolworth (F. W.)..... 1,176,828 201,614 24,259,016 





*Calendar or fiscal years. 
a—Also received $42,083 cash and stoc 
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tAs a group; includes salaries, bonuses, fees, and pension fund and other contributions by company. 

from contingent trust set up by predecessor company. 
note (a). c—‘B” stock. e—Includes $1,532,352 award value of bonuses totaling 25,063 shares of General Motors common stock. 
paid Robert T. Stevens on retirement January, 1953, to become Secretary of the Army. g—Four officers each received $80,000. 


b—Also received 


§Calendar year. 
from trust referred to in 
f—IncJudes $80,000 


$8,412 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. - » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Era of Building 


AN UNDERGROUND pub- 
lic garage, capable of accommodating 
nearly 2,400 cars at a time and de- 
scribed as the “world’s largest,” will 
be opened in the famous Loop area 
of Chicago next month. It is the first 
of five planned for the Windy City’s 
business center, and because of its 
size attracts attention. But it is only 
one of many scores of large public 
garages now in process of building or 
scheduled soon to be started; some 
underground, others atop buildings, 
and still others in buildings designed 
exclusively for the purpose. 

Taken together with other types of 
construction, including the Presi- 
dent’s proposed national highway 
plan, it is apparent that the nation is 
in the middle of a building era that 
has considerable distance to go be- 
fore pent-up demand for more and 
better facilities has been satisfied. In 
view of this probability it is difficult 
to become bearish on the construction 
industry’s longer term outlook or on 
the employment outlook in general, 
for construction is one of the large 
employers of labor. 


Buyers Market 


Fare Travers find the 
going rough in their efforts to pre- 
serve the fruits of their numerous 
legislative and legal victories. One 
year ago it was the aggressively un- 
repentant merchant who challenged 
the law’s constitutionality that was a 
thorn in the side of Fair Trade pro- 
ponents. Now it is the discount 
houses, some 5,000 of them, who, 
working independently and in direct 
competition with one another as well 
as with department stores and other 
old-line retailers, must bear the heat 
of Fair Trade criticism. A retiring 
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member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission suggests that the discount 
houses should be brought under con- 
trol by law. At least two manufac- 
turers, Ekco Products Company and 
Philco Corporation, have taken coun- 
teractive measures. In areas where 
price-slashing is widespread they 
have declined to ship Fair Trade 
items to distributors until the latter 
have signed new and more binding 
contracts. 

But the way to resolve the prob- 
lem is probably not through resort to 
law nor to the lawmakers. It is 
through competition, the very thing 
the Fair Traders seem intent on con- 
trolling. Now that war-scarcity is 
past, distribution costs should be cut 
in an appeal to the consumer’s pocket- 
book, thus reducing the tempting 
margin that discount houses now 
operate on. And aggressive mer- 
chants can effectively use the tools 
the discount houses lack; namely, 
better displays, more advertising, the 
lure of consumer credit and their 
present use of free delivery. Topping 
all these services, as an attraction to 
the buyer, is the fact that a good mer- 
chant stands back of the goods he 
sells. Most people are willing to pay 
something extra for that guarantee 
and other services. 


Railroad Good Will 


Some YEARS aco the 
item Good Will in a railroad bal- 
ance sheet should have been carried 
in red ink, if at all. But times have 
changed. And now, for perhaps the 
first time in nearly a century, the 
nation’s carriers can come out in the 
open and press hard for a point they 
hope to win; just as labor unions, 
industries and other groups can. An 
indication of the improved public re- 
lations of the carriers is to be seen in 





a little publicized program of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence. Some 300 representatives of 36 
Eastern railroads are making a col- 
lective effort to let their neighbors 
know through exhibits, booklets and 
example just how they serve people. 
It is all part of a general railroad 
industry effort to win greater freedom 
to compete. The industry would lay 
aside the corset staves of 1890 “mo- 
nopoly” regulation for the two-way 
stretch of 1954 competitive privilege. 
The effect of the campaign may well 
be to win new friends for the carriers 
and to create a happier market cli- 
mate should Fall and Winter rail 
earnings improve with an anticipated 
improvement in general business. 


Heckling The Eagle 


As A FOLLOW-UP to last 
week’s observation in this column 
that tariff-making is essentially an 
economic problem rather than a po- 
litical issue, note is taken of the re- 
action by the Swiss watch industry to 
the increase in duty on Swiss-made 
movements shipped into the United 
States. Three thousand watchmakers 
in the Alpine country have launched 
a “Don’t Buy American” campaign. 
This protest, aimed by the canny 
Swiss at the pocketbook, will do little 
more than mildly heckle the American 
Eagle, so great is his business do- 
main. But it does serve as an illus- 
tration of the need in this country for 
an economic foreign trade policy that 
is not subject to the chills and fevers 
of rather frequent change. So far as 
investors are concerned, it is inter- 
esting to note that American industry 
has probably done better in this field 
than American statesmanship. Most 
large companies doing business 
abroad have their own plants in na- 
tions with which they do business. 
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Declines Still Rule Machine Tools 


New order volume has been dropping since mid-1951 while 


recent shipments have lagged year-ago levels. But thanks 


largely to tax relief, some companies have lifted earnings 


he machine tool industry during 
the last year and a half has 
presented the paradox of declining 
orders and backlogs while share 
prices have risen sharply on increased 
earnings. Shipments have been de- 
clining since the postwar high point 
of March 1953, yet earnings of six 
leading companies increased last year 
over 1952, and six companies have 
reported interim gains this year. 
The higher earnings have resulted 
from absence of the excess profits 
tax, which was quite substantial for 
such companies as Bullard, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine, Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool, National Acme, and 
Warner & Swasey. Niles-Bement- 
Pond, second largest of the group, 
reported no definite figures but has 
stated that elimination of EPT would 
result in per share earnings compar- 
ing favorably with year-earlier re- 
sults. First-half sales, however, were 
down about 25 per cent from a year 
ago. 


June Pick-Up 


Shipments during recent months 
have been declining from last fall’s 
near-term peak, although picking up 
slightly in June as did new orders. 
May, however, was the lowest point 
for new orders since the end of the 
Korean war. It is not expected that 
the year’s new order total will exceed 
$550 million, while the industry esti- 


mates that some $750 million is 
needed to insure a fair rate of 
activity. 


The machine tool order index com- 
piled by the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association stood at 162.4 
for the first half of this year com- 
pared with 242.8 for all 1953 and 
298.0 for 1952 (1945-47100), and 
the June quarter was the lowest 
(156.4) in precisely four years. This 
means, of course, that new business 
and a lot of it is needed. 

The chances are that much new 
business is on the way. The new tax 
bill signed by President Eisenhower 
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August 16 carries more liberal depre- 
ciation allowances for plant equip- 
ment than the Treasury formerly al- 
lowed as a tax deduction. It is pre- 
sumed that many machine tool users 
had postponed the placing of orders 
until passage of the bill was assured. 
And there is a tremendous volume 
of obsolete machine tools to be 
gradually scrapped. A survey by 
American Machinist reveals that 
around 55 per cent of the 1.9 million 
machine tools in use in this country 
were at least 10 years old at the be- 
ginning of 1954, an increase of 12 
percentage points over the 1949 
figure. Machine tool users will have 
the advantage of shortened deprecia- 
tion schedules in replacing them. 
Basic economic reasons will force 
buying. The new machine tools of 
today mean cost-cutting, and once a 
competitor obtains them the rest of 
the industry must adopt similar meth- 
ods. There is a trend today toward 
automatic operation—‘“automation”—— 
under which scores and even hun- 
dreds of operations are carried out 
mechanically with little resort to 
manpower. This is happening in the 
automobile manufacturing industry. 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler and 
others are making large new capital 
expenditures in cost-reducing equip- 
ment embracing various types of bor- 
ing and drilling tools, lathes, and 
milling machines. The automobile 





Machine Tool Order Index 


1939.... 100.0 1947.... 74.3 
1940.... 175.2 1948.... 77.2 
1941.... 281.3 1949.... 69.1 
1942.... 519.9 1950.... 205.5 
1943.... 186.9 1951.... 475.8 
1944.... 165.0 1952.... 298.0 
1945.... 133.3 1953.... 242.8 
1946.... 96.6 *1954.... 162.4 





* First six months. Note: Monthly 
average figures from National Machine 
Tool Builders Association; 1945-47 = 100. 











industry in fact is the biggest user 
of machine tools, followed by aircraft, 
both of which from time to time find 
it necessary to make rapid changes. 

Wartime conditions have produced 
production peaks and valleys, making 
it impossible for the industry to ex- 
perience normal growth. Between 
1939 and 1942, shipments soared 
from $200 million to more than $1.3 
billion; and as late as 1951, because 
of urgent defense needs shipments 
doubled, and then nearly doubled 
again in 1952. More Government 
business is expected during the cur- 
rent fiscal year but it is rather too 
early to determine the volume of new 
orders from this source since all funds 
obligated may not be used. 

Because the flow of new orders is 
now relatively small while most back- 
logs have diminished sharply, the 
amount of next year’s business is not 
likely to exceed 1954’s. A turn in new 
order volume could develop in the 
months ahead, narrowing the present 
wide gap between new business and 
the shipment level. But such an im- 
provement appears to have been 
rather fully discounted by the market 
rise experienced in recent months by 
most of the machine tool issues, which 
currently are selling not far under 
their highest prices for many years. 


Leading Manufacturers of Machine Tools 


7-—Sales— e— Earned Per Share——, 
(Millions) --Annual~ -Six Months *Divi- Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 

Brown & Sharpe... $59.4 $53.0 $4.53 $3.30 N.R. N.R. $1.20 20 6.0% 
Bullard Company .. 57.2 64.6 c4.04 c6.59 $3.66 $6.50 4.00 48 8.3 
Cincinnati Milling 

Machine ......... 128.6 150.5 11.14 12.77 a6.61 a7.96 4.00 80 5.0 
Giddings & Lewis .. 28.8 37.6 452 548 4.14 3.13 2.00 26 7.7 
Kearney & Trecker b33.8 b51.4 b2.56 b2.53 e1.96 e2.16 1.25 14 8.9 
Monarch Mach. Tool 26.2 32.0 S33: 458 225 237 1.35 26 5.2 
National Acme .... 39.9 39.0 5.53 6.02 3.25 3.72 3.50 48 7.6 
Niles-Bement-Pond. 78.6 87.1 5.20 4.77 N.R. N.R. Le br 24 7.3 
Sundstrand Machine 

PME, SSUES Sales 6s « 36.6 38.5 4.20 4.05 2.24 2.59 1.40 32 4.4 
Van Norman ...... 28.3 25.6 2.93 2.41 a1.73 a0.63 1.00 15 6.7 
Warner & Swasey. 55.2 57.4 4.58 4.62 N.R. N.R. $25 17 7.3 





* Paid in 1953 or indicated annual rate. a—24 weeks. b—Years ended September 30. c—Adjusted 


for 10% stock dividend paid in 1954. 


y 


e—Nine months ended June 30. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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Are New Investors 


Buying Sound Stocks? 


An investment of $9,070 in the ten most favored 
Monthly Investment Plan issues would yield $432.90 


annually. Here is what the novitiates are getting 


QO" Wall Street these days, brok- 
ers who were so skeptical just a 
few months ago are happily dis- 
cussing the future of the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan. Many a broker be- 
lieved the program would be far more 
trouble than it was worth—that few 
would be interested. But now more 
than 20,000 plans of this pay-as-you- 
go stock purchase program designed 
for small investors are in effect. The 
program only began on January 25 
and already payments are approach- 
ing $4 million a month and orders, if 
completed, are estimated to top $45 
million. 


Amateurs Do Well 


Best of all, the new investors (90 
per cent of all MIP buyers are new 
in the investment field) have fared 
well in their first venture, as the ac- 
companying table shows. ‘The table 
is based on a mythical investor who 
bought 15 shares of each of the ten 
common stocks most popular with 
Monthly Investment Plan purchasers. 
As the list shows, the amateurs like 
good, sound stocks. Although their 
favorite selections are scattered all 
over the Board—oil, communications, 
steel, utilities, chemicals, metals, 
manufacturing and even an invest- 
ment company—the securities are 
those recommended by top-notch 
financial advisors for investment. 
There are no cats and dogs on the 
list. However, the selection is hardly 
stereotyped for there are plenty of 
variances within the stocks. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
has been paying dividends since 
1881, Long Island Lighting has a 
dividend record which goes back to 
only 1950. Yields vary from Dow 
Chemical’s 2.5 per cent to U. S. 
Steel’s 5.7 per cent. Prices of these 
stocks on August 13 ranged from 22 
for Tri-Continental and Long Island 
Lighting to 172 for American Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph. For his 150 
shares the investor paid $9,070 plus 
$120.60 in commissions. Based on 
the dividend rates which these ten 
companies are now paying, the in- 
vestor could expect a yearly income 
of $432.90 from his securities. 

At this rate, the average yield on 
the favorite ten is better than 4.5 per 
cent. And stock prices are near their 
1954 highs. In fact, Long Island 
Lighting August 13 was selling at the 
highest point ‘so far this year. Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey) was but one- 
eighth from its peak and the others 
were $4 or less from their highs. 
Since yield is naturally higher when 
stock prices are low, this is an im- 
pressive record in a high market. But 
as in most good things, it still pays 
to get in on the ground floor. In 
mid-February, just a few weeks after 
the MIP had begun, these same 
stocks were yielding 5.6 per cent. 


Then the securities were selling near 
their 1954 lows. 


Seek Income, Appreciation 


Obviously, however, new investors 
demand more than just income from 
their investments. They want capital 
appreciation, too. As is evidenced by 
the fact that the ten most popular 
stocks are selling near their 1954 





highs, they apparently have so far 
received what they wanted, what they 
paid for. Since the outlook for the 
top ten is good, they may continue to 
get just that. 

Although third and fourth quar- 
ters are yet to be lived all the way 
through, the ten companies are ac. 
tively attempting to make them im. 
pressive. There are new products, 
new developments and new processes, 
For example, Radio Corporation, 
which works in all phases of elec. 
tronics, will demonstrate its new 2]- 
inch color TV tube on September 15. 
Long Island Lighting, supplier of 
electric and gas service in Nassau, 
Suffolk and part of Queens, N. Y,, 
broke ground in mid-August for con- 
struction of the first unit of a $100 
million electric power plant. The first 
170,000 kilowatt unit will cost $25 
million, completion is scheduled for 
1956. 

Dow Chemical, maker of more 
than 600 chemical products, opened a 
new magnesium mill at Madison, Ill, 
and increased production of titanium 
at its Michigan plant. International 
Nickel, which produces more than 75 
per cent of the world’s total output of 
nickel, ranks first in the production 
of platinum and related metals and 1s 
one of the largest copper producers, 
counts on increased revenues to fatten 
its 1954 year-end report. Reason: 
bigger nickel shipments and _ prices. 
For the future, not just the rest of 
1954, U. S. Steel plans to spend well 
over $250 million on projects author- 
ized but not yet completed. At this 
rate the top ten will probably remain 
among the most popular for Monthly 
Investment Plan purchasers. For this 
is a selection with appeal for sound 
investing. 


Popular Monthly Investment Plan Stocks 








Financial 

World Recent Cost of Indic. Div. Dollar Return 

Rating Company Price 15 Shares Rate Per Share Yield on 15 Shares 
B Radio Corp. ...... 34 $510 $1.20 3.5% $18.00 
A Dow Chemical.... 41 615 1.00 2.5 15.00 
A General Motors... 80 1,200 4.00 5.0 60.00 
A+ American T. & T... 172 2,580 9.00 5.3 135.00 
A+ Standard Oil (N.J.) 90 1,350 4.60 5.0 69.00 
A+ General Electric .. 44 660 1.60 3.4 24.00 
.... Tri-Continental ... 22 350 1.11 5.0 16.65 
BB’ Long Island Ltg... 22 350 1.00 4.6 15.00 
ao SS eee 53 795 3.00 5.7 45.00 
B_ International Nickel 44 660 2.00 5.2 35.25 
SOME. cesaiwsicn $9,070 $432.90 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Present levels leave little room for further advance unless 


another 1927-29 is in the offing. Such a development seems 


possible, but not a sure enough bet to warrant overoptimism 


Prices of industrial stocks, as measured by 
the comprehensive Standard & Poor’s index of 420 
issues, have risen beyond the upper limit of the 
trend channel which, for over half a century, has 
contained all their bull and bear swings except from 
1927 through mid-1933 and again in 1942. There 
is nothing magical about such a channel (in fact, 
the industrials broke away from an old one and 
established a new long term trend in the ’nineties) , 
and the fact that it has already been breached on 
several occasions robs it of some of the authority 
it might otherwise possess. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be wholly disregarded. 


At the very least, it emphasizes how extremely 
high stock prices have gone, with the inescapable 
implication that unless a highly unusual situation 
—duplicated only once before in history—is to 
arise, stocks have little if any further distance to 
travel on the upside. To deal for the moment 
solely in extremes, investors have the choice of 
liquidating practically all their common stock com- 
mitments in the expectation of a bear market, or of 
ignoring all bearish indications in the hope of 
another unrestrained rise such as that which took 
place from 1927 through 1929. 


The justification for the latter move, insofar 
as any justification other than “the bloodless verdict 
of the marketplace” was pC, 29 PI was 
a widespread belief that a new era had arrived in 
which business would remain on a permanently 
high plateau and the recurrent danger of depression 
had been rendered obsolete. A somewhat similar 
idea prevails today—it is to be hoped with more 
justification. Arguments in its favor are very per- 
suasive; just as persuasive as those which proved 
so catastrophically wrong a generation ago. 


It is undoubtedly true that public authorities 
and private businessmen have gained a much 
greater degree of control over economic activity 
than was available in 1929. Changes in credit 
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conditions and the rate of Federal spending are 
much more effective; business is much better in- 
formed as to current and prospective economic de- 
velopments; weaknesses such as potentially shaky 
banks and non-amortized mortgages have been 
eliminated; built-in automatic supports for farm 
prices and the incomes of unemployed and retired 
individuals tend to moderate any decline. 


In addition, the prospect of a very high level 
of defense spending and of State and local outlays 
for roads and schools appears to promise a gen- 


erally good level of business volume for years to 


come. But the ability of all these factors combined 
to prevent more than a mild recession cannot yet 
be taken for granted; the conditions requiring cor- 
rection in 1949 and 1953 were not very serious. 
And in any case, the chief threat to the stock market 
today is internal rather than external. 


There seems little danger of any renewal of 
the business downturn, though a sharp revival 
which might provide ammunition for the bullish 
contingent is not yet in sight. But the better grade 
stocks which have led the advance until recently 
no longer offer too much attraction on a yield 
basis, and the risks inherent in secondary shares at 
this stage of the market are excessive. The latter 
group will no doubt fare very well in any further 
substantial market rise—if such a move takes place 
—but this will benefit only the more heedless specu- 
lators rather than prudent investors. 


Stocks of established quality would probably 
participate to some extent in any extended advance, 
and they involve much less risk in the event of a 
decline. Investors should intensify their efforts 
to concentrate their equity funds in issues providing 
better than average yields, without relaxing their 
insistence on quality. Such a middle way appears 
decidedly preferable under present conditions to 
either of the extremes mentioned above. 

Written August 19, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











lron Ore Shipments 


Reduced steel mill operations this year are re- 
flected in a sharp decline in Great Lakes iron ore 
shipments. Through August 15, the season’s ship- 
ments were 34.5 per cent under the volume of a 
year earlier. United States Steel has decided to 
lay up 15 of its 59 Lakes carriers on September 1 
because of large stocks of ore on hand. However, 
Great Lakes operations are being affected by other 
ore movements. Earlier this month the first cargo 
of Quebec-Labrador ore from the vast Ungava Bay 
deposits was landed in Philadelphia, and a fleet of 
small foreign flag vessels has begun to move ore 
from these mines up the St. Lawrence and through 
existing canals to the plants of various steel com- 
panies in the Midwest. This ore movement from 
the East to plants in the Ohio-Pittsburgh area will 
doubtless be accelerated following the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, giving greater employ- 
ment to lower-cost foreign flag shipping while 
American vessels become inactive and are laid up. 


N.Y.S.E. Seat Prices Up 


Higher prices for seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange are the rule now that holders are hap- 
pily handling the largest volume of business in 
more than 20 years. On July 20 a seat was sold 
for $54,000; only four weeks later the price had 
risen to $70,000, up $16,000 or 30 per cent. This 
was the highest price paid since January 1947. In 
January and February of this year sales were ef- 
fected at only $46,000. The daily average number 
of shares traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change has increased substantially in recent weeks. 
Through June 30 the daily average this year was 
just over 1.9 million shares, but seven weeks later 
the average had been lifted to more than 2.0 mil- 
lion, the highest since 1933. 


Strikes Cut Tire Output 


Tire production figures for both July and August 
are expected to reflect sharply the impact of work 
stoppages at Firestone and Goodyear, which may 
spread to other plants unless the wage dispute is 
settled quickly. In anticipation of the walkouts, 
tire makers boosted shipments as well as produc- 
tion in June, and with inventories equivalent to 
about six weeks output the industry expects to 
weather the present situation even if prolonged 
into September. In June, original equipment ship- 
ments of just over eight million tires were up 
700,000 from May, while replacement tire ship- 
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ments of 5.32 million vs. 4.5 million in May were 
at a 23-month peak. Thus far the strikes have not 
affected Government output or shipments of syn- 
thetic rubber to the struck plants, which have not 
exercised their right to cancel contracts in event 
of a strike, but are warehousing synthetic rubber 
deliveries. 


Gain Ahead for Shoes 


Shoe production this year will probably be more 
evenly divided between the first and last half than 
it was in 1953, which started off with a rush and 
then tapered off. Since consumer buyers did not 
come to the rescue in sufficient numbers after re- 
tail shelves were filled, store inventories early this 
year were still fairly large. Factory output was 
cut well below the volume of the first half of 1953 
so that inventories declined, and by the end of 
June were about in normal relationship with sales. 
Gains therefore seem in store for both output and 
sales during the last half compared with year- 
earlier figures which were subnormal, but it is not 
expected that full-year output will exceed 500 mil- 
lion pair compared with 501.2 million one year 
earlier. First half output was around 247.8 million 
pair, down 7.3 per cent from the year-earlier level. 
For production to reach the expected 500 million 
pair total this year, second half output will have 
to rise 7.9 per cent above the depressed volume 


of the 1953 second half. 


Hormone Drugs Growing 

Hormone drugs, which now hold third place in 
ethical drug sales (behind antibiotics and vitamins) 
are currently undergoing a period of severe com- 
petition and price deterioration. Imports of sex 
hormones from abroad, the shift in medical em- 
phasis from cortisone to hydrocortisone, and gen- 
eral overproduction have narrowed profit margins 
appreciably. But new hormone products are under 
development and growing sales of these prepara- 
tions are indicated over the longer term. A new 
adrenal hormone (aldosterone) has recently been 
isolated, which is hailed as a major scientific 
achievement in drug circles. Dr. Charles H. Best, 
(co-discoverer of insulin) believes that insulin will 
be available in synthetic form within ten years. 
And hormone-vitamin preparations are being used 
increasingly to combat diseases of old age. Lead- 
ing factors in hormones include Merck, Pfizer, 
Schering, and the privately-owned Upjohn Com- 
pany. 
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Fire Losses Dropping 


Fire losses in July—$69.5 million—for the third 
successive month were less than in the same 1953 
month, which saw damage of $74.9 million. For 
the three months May, June and July, losses this 
year totaled $193.3 million vs. $206.8 million in 
the same 1953 period, but for the year to date the 
1954 record still compares unfavorably with prior 
years, totaling $525.5 million for the seven months 
against $507.0 million in the first seven months of 
1953 and $446.3 million in the 1952 period. Fire 
insurance company earnings this year are expected 
to better 1953 results. Underwriting returns are 
satisfactory and the companies are deriving im- 
proved investment income. Portfolios have ex- 
panded both from additions to premium reserves 
and the reinvestment of income, while a number 
of dividend rates have been increased. 


Mexican Sulphur Search 


An intensive search for sulphur is being carried 
on in a 2.3 million-acre region on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec in Mexico. The area is owned by the 
Mexican Government which grants concessions in 
return for production royalties of from four to 15 
per cent. Pan American Sulphur—which claims 30 
million tons of proved reserves—is the largest oper- 
ator in the area and expects to ship at the rate 
of 500,000 tons yearly by early 1955. Mexican Gulf 
Sulphur is aiming at production of 200,000 tons 
a year with the first large shipment scheduled for 
this fall. Gulf Sulphur is building a Frasch-type 
plant costing $2.5 million which may be operating 
by the middle of next year. Others exploring on 
the Mexican coast are Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
Texas International Sulphur. Production of Mex- 
ican sulphur will help meet export demand and also 
augment U. S. supplies of the mineral. It is esti- 





mated that underground reserves of Frasch-type 
sulphur on this country’s Gulf Coast do not exceed 
100 million tons, or a 20-year supply at current 
production rates. 


Utility Rate Increases 

New York State public utility companies in 
1953 received the smallest amount of rate increases 
in seven years, according to the State Public Ser- 
vice Commission. Utilities falling under the juris- 
diction of the Commission sought $14.4 million of 
rate hikes, on an annual basis, of which $10.6 mil- 
lion were permitted. Voluntary reductions were 
made by some companies, so that the net increase 
in rates totaled $9.5 million which compares with 
the postwar high of $43 million in 1948. The larg- 
est rate boosts granted in 1953 were in connection 
with gas service, reflecting increases allowed inter- 
state pipelines by the Federal Power Commission. 
Electric companies requested adjustments amount- 
ing to $4.5 million, but only $1.6 million was al- 
lowed by the New York Commission. The leveling 
off in rate increases reflects the more equitable level 
of allowable earnings for the state’s utilities, rather 
than a more stringent regulatory policy on the part 
of the Commission. 


Corporate Briefs 

Climax Molybdenum will expand its research 
facilities in Detroit for further experiments with 
molybdenum chemicals and molybdenum-base al- 
loys for high temperature use. 

Continental Can’s aircraft and defense sales in 
the first half of this year exceeded $18 million, 
9 per cent above the year-earlier total. June 30 
backlog was $45 million. 

Mueller Brass has purchased Sheet Aluminum 
Corporation of Jackson, Mich. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not 
to be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov’t 2%s, 1972-67 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975... 98 2.88 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 109 3.38 Not 

Beneficial Loan 244s, 1961 2.67 100% 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 
1985 100 §=3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.06 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 2.95 103 

Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975... 3.00 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 102 3.09 104 

West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974 3.43 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 133 5.26% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Ist cum. 102 5.15 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.25 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 31 4.51 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.62 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


r-Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Dow Chemical j $1.00 41 25% 
El Paso Natural Gas J 120 41 39 
General Foods J 200 75 43.7 
Int’] Business Machines : *2.80 296 
Standard Oil of California “ 225... 66 

Union Carbide & Carbon ; 1.50 82 

United Air Lines J 0.75 26 
United Biscuit f is 6S 
Westinghouse Electric ! 150 68 


* Also paid stock. ¢ Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends—~ Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel y $9.00 173 5.2% 
Borden Company : 180 71 40 
Columbia Gas System ‘ 0.60 15 
Consolidated Edison , 1.80 46 
Kress (S. H.) : 2.25 49 
Louisville & Nashville ‘ 3.00 75 
MacAndrews & Forbes ; 2.50 45 

May Department Stores : 135 34 
Melville Shoe f 135 31 
Pacific Gas & Electric : 1.65 45 
Pacific Lighting r 150 36 
Philip Morris Ltd. ............ 3.00 2.25 39 
Safeway Stores J 1.20 46 
Socony-Vacuum : 1.50 46 
Southern California Edison J 150 45 
Sterling Drug 2: 150 43 
Texas Company . 2.25 74 
Union Pacific R.R. .........-- d 

Walgreen Company ; 1.20 26 
West Penn Electric 44 


+ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


r-Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1054 Price Yield 

Allied Stores . 93.00 48 63% 
Bethlehem Steel t 450 77 6.5 
Brooklyn Union Gas ; 1.174% 32 45.3 
Cluett, Peabody J 100 37 68 
Container Corporation ‘ 175 61 49 
Flintkote Company : 200 35 = 5.7 
General Motors . 3.00 81 49 
Glidden Company J 150 38 53 
Kennecott Copper . 3.75 86 
Mathieson Chemical . *150 45 
Mid-Continent Petroleum J 3.00 88 
Simmons Company . 150 39 
Sinclair Oil ; 1.95 44 
Sperry Corporation t 2.50 79 
U. S. Steel : 235 S44. 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Food industry middlemen are currently under Senate in- 


vestigation — Liquor industry overstocked on 8-year-old 


rye and shy of cash with which to pay applicable taxes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Senate 
Agriculture Committee is now ex- 
amining the books of every kind of 
concern handling food: commission 
merchants, processors, wholesalers, 
stores. Sometime this fall, preferably 
before Election Day, it will put on 
record whatever it discovers. For the 
twentieth time since the start of the 
war, there will be an investigation of 
middlemen—do they make too much 
money ? 

Unfortunately for the Committee, 
the Department of Agriculture gives 
the middlemen a clean bill of health. 
Since last year, according to its com- 
putations, most of the decline in farm- 
ers’ food prices has been passed on. 
Since mid-1952, indeed, there’s been 
practically no change in the total 
spread between farm and retail prices. 
Although wages paid both by manu- 
facturers and distributors have gone 
up, they’ve managed to spend their 
payrolls more efficiently. Presumably, 
the Department refers to such things 
as the growth of supermarkets. 

Whether the distributors’ defenses 
will hold up under questions, based 
on searches through the books, will 
be seen when the autumn show opens. 
This incidentally may be put on tele- 
vision, 


During the war, the liquor com- 
panies were selling their output for 
use in making rubber and chemicals. 
Not until 1946 did they get back to 
rye and bourbon. But whiskey held 
in bond for eight years becomes sub- 
ject to excise taxes. Companies per- 
suaded the Treasury to back legisla- 
tion extending to twelve years the 
period it could be kept in warehouses 
tax-free. 

The fact that such legislation was 
sought and what was said at hear- 
ings confirms that the companies, big 
and small, are caught with a lot of 
eight-year rye. They failed to build 
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up any kind of cash reserve to pay 
the taxes. Nothing in the SEC forms 
would tell one what such liabilities 
are, company by company, though a 
stockholder would want inventory 
tabulated according to age. The 
Treasury alone possesses the infor- 
mation, but refuses to disclose it. 

A company caught with a ware- 
house full of mature whiskey can usu- 
ally finance it—say by selling ware- 
house receipts while keeping physical 
possession. But that costs money. 
It’s said that in the absence of an 
extension to twelve years, much of 
the whiskey would have to be thrown 
on the market for whatever it would 
fetch. As a result, of course, there’d 
be no more Fair Trade. 


The whole industry wants the 
moratorium. But companies without 
much eight-year stocks were fright- 
ened that others would be able to 
advertise nine, ten, eleven-year rye. 
They eased into the bill a clause for- 
bidding the advertising of any number 
more than eight. Schenley hinted 
at its own position by taking full- 
page displays denouncing a proposed 
law which would force companies to 
advertise falsely, i.e. ten-year rye, 
say, as eight. 


The steady trend of laws gov- 
erning the insurance of home mort- 
gages has been toward reducing the 
home owner’s equity and stretching 
out the period in which principal is 
repaid. Gradually, a mortgage comes 
to resemble an old-fashioned railroad 
bond. With a repayment term of 
thirty years, and a down payment of 
5 per cent, the next step might be a 
perpetual debenture. This wouldn’t 
differ much from rental with a long 
term lease. 

There’s little question that the eas- 
ing of terms will do exactly what’s 
wanted—step up an industry already 









operating close to its peak. It’s esti- 
mated that between one and two mil- 
lion families still live with relatives, 
so that for a year or two there will 
continue to be a market for new 


homes. But with better mortgage 
terms for existing homes, new build- 
ings will face more competition with 
old ones. 

Builders think that if the market 
gets crowded, it will first be noticed 
in the apartment field. People may 
move from apartments to private 
homes faster than the landlords can 
find new tenants; this seems already 
to have happened in several cities. 
For the first time in more than a 
decade, there are actual vacancies, 
shown by the advertising of “immedi- 
ate occupancy.” 


Some of the electric cooperatives, 
not many, aren’t earning enough to 
meet REA interest charges which in 
a year or two will fall due. Big ap- 
pliance makers may come to the 
rescue. This fall, they'll put on a 
rural drive to sell more vacuum clean- 
ers, TV sets, freezers and even air 
conditioning. To date, beyond some 
advertising in national magazines, 
there’s been little promotion aimed at 
reaching the farm market. 


A Commerce Department com- 
putation shows that almost $4 billion 
of American securities are owned by 
foreigners. Interestingly, a lot of this 
wealth is held under Swiss names. It’s 
an old story that people all over the 
world who don’t want to show their 
assets carry them under Swiss trus- 
teeship. For many years this has been 
an important part of the prosperous 
banking business of that country. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals .. . 

Popularity of mixing a tube of tint 
with a base paint to achieve a desired 
color has led Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company to offer three of its lines 
under such a system to be known as 
Maestro Colors; products available 
will be Wallhide alkyd-type flat wall 
paint, Wallhide rubberized satin fin- 
ish and Satinhide enamel — to the 
dealer, who will have the materials 
on his shelves next month, the sys- 
tem means an end to space-consum- 
ing inventories; simply by the addi- 
tion of the proper one or two of 50 
color tints in small-size tubes to white 
or a neutral base, he will be able to 
offer-300 colors. . . . If, on the other 
hand, your present concern is the re- 
moval of paint, then Bostwick Lab- 
oratories, Inc., has something of in- 
terest, a non-flammable remover in an 
aerosol-type can — spray the surface 
to be bared, then strip the softened 
paint right off with a steel scraper 
supplied with the product... . New 
in auto polishes is a liquid wax with 
a suspension of nylon — the maker, 
Nylwax Corporation, claims the addi- 
tion of the nylon makes for a harder, 
more durable finish. 


Office Equipment... 

Facsimile equipment capable of 
continuous transmission and receipt 
of both words and pictures over tele- 
phone lines or radio circuits will be 
revealed within six weeks by Allen 
D. Cardwell Electronics Productions 
Corporation, which is now completing 
production models under a licensing 
agreement with Hogan Laboratories, 
Inc.—applicable for a variety of busi- 
ness communication uses, the machine 
is said to be the first which does not 
have to be stopped for each piece of 
copy to be transmitted. . . . Dupli- 
copy Company now offers its All-Star 
spirit duplicator in an automatic feed 
model—easy to operate, the machine 
ts referred to as Model A-44.... 
Forty-five seconds is all the time re- 
quired for any clerical worker, follow- 
ing simple instructions, to prodtice 
dry copies of typed, printed, written 
20 


or drawn material with a new office 
photocopying machine trade-named 
the Hecco-kwik by Hunter Photo 
Copyist, Inc.—desk size, the machine 
copies material up to 12 inches wide 
and in any length. . . . Picto-Paks 
(see photo), graphic symbols depict- 
ing men, women, coins, houses, etc., 
and designed to enhance the appear- 





ance of charts, have been added to 
the Chart-Pack, Inc., line of materials 
—printed on sheets of pressure-sensi- 
tive paper, they, like ail Chart-Pack 
materials, are designed for non-pro- 
fessional preparation of attractive- 
looking business charts. 


Electronics ... 

Webcor earlier this month intro- 
duced its first console model phono- 
graph, a high fidelity model with 
three speakers and capable of repro- 
ducing the full audio range from 30 
to 20,000 cycles—called the Ravinia, 
it includes this unique feature: a re- 
corder jack to permit playback of 
tape recordings through its high- 
fidelity sound system... . A portable 
electronic invention called the Pal- 
patron is designed to maintain a con- 
tinuous check on a patient’s pulse 
during surgery—developed by Gill- 
mors, Inc., the instrument is said to 
be more sensitive than a doctor’s fin- 
gers, registering even the weakest 
pulse beat. . . . For the small busi- 
nessman to whom initial investment 


is important, Precision Apparatus 
Company has added to its line a low- 
priced five-inch oscilloscope (model 
ES-520) suitable for most basic work 
—factory calibrated, the instrument 
needs no further adjustments when it 
is removed from its carton for use. 
... Latest gimmick ir remote-control 
devices for television receivers incor- 
porates a speaker unit which is placed 
next to the viewer and whose sound 
volume can be maintained just low 
enough to be heard without disturb- 
ing the rest of the family or the 
neighbors — called the Tele-Pal by 
Tele-Matic Industries, Inc., it is rec- 
ommended particularly for the hard 
of hearing. 


Drug Products... 

Creamade is a new name to remem- 
ber for a deodorant soap containing 
cold cream—available presently only 
in limited markets, however, this 
newest Wilson & Company product 
comes in both facial and bath-size 
bars. ... A drug believed to be more 
effective than adrenalin in instances 
where a person’s heart stops beating 
during an operation has been de- 
veloped in the research laboratories 
of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc.—in one 
test, for example, the drug, called 
Levophed, effectively restored the 
heart-beat of a man who was “dead” 
for some four minutes. . . . Perfume 
in solid form, in a compact-style pack- 
age resembling milady’s pancake 
make-up, is being introduced by a 
firm called Bordiere Exclusive Cos- 
metics—long lasting, the perfume 
comes in four fragrances in quarter- 
ounce packages. 


Grocery Products... 

Four-ounce salt shakers filled with 
Morton Salt are being introduced on 
grocers’ shelves as the latest packag- 
ing gimmick by Morton Salt Com- 
pany for its plain and iodized salt— 
three-and-one-half inches high, the 
shakers come with yellow plastic tops 
which twist open for use. . . . Potato 
salad is going the way of so many 
other foods and is now available in 
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cans under the Superfine trade name 
of Charles G. Summers, Jr.—the 
salad is German style, consisting of 
sliced potatoes with bacon bits packed 
in a sweet-sour sauce. . . . Flypaper 
one modern describes a new item 
called No-Flys which is being intro- 
duced by Gaston Johnston Corpora- 
tion—like old fashioned flypaper, it 
is a chemically treated sheet of paper, 
but the newer insecticides, DDT and 
Lindane are used; shaped like a bird, 
it is hung under a light or in a win- 
dow. .. . An aid for users of half- 
gallon milk cartons is something 
called the Handi-Pour by Sheridan 
Products, Inc—an aluminum. frame 
with a red plastic handle, it’s designed 
to slip around the milk container to 
facilitate pouring. 


Publishing . . . 

An edge-indexing system said to 
be substantially less expensive than 
a thumb-cut, tab or step index, and 
useful not only for books and 
directories but also for booklets and 
magazines, has recently been granted 
U.S. and international patent rights 
—called the Machol Edge Index by 
a company of the same name, it 
permits unlimited headings of many 
words if required, causes no publica- 
tion delay since all symbols and the 
index are printed simultaneously 
with the text matter, and is easy to 
use. . . . Some time this fall Curtis 
Circulation Company will undertake 
publication of a weekly magazine 
offering television programs as well 
as general features of interest to TV 
viewers—as yet not named, the pub- 
lication will be distributed only in 
selected areas in the East at the 
beginning. . . . Within a fortnight, 
Export Publishers Company will 
introduce its second Latin American 
magazine, this one dealing with public 
administration—titled Servicios Pub- 
licos and to be published six times a 
year, it will be printed in Spanish 
with a Portuguese supplement. .. . 
Small arms enthusiasts will soon have 
a magazine of their own—to be pub- 
lished monthly by Publishers’ De- 
velopment Corporation, it will be 
simply but appropriately titled Guns. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
Stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., on August 12, 1954, declared the 
following dividends: Quarterly dividend of 
87% cents per share on the outstanding 
31%4% Cumulative Preferred Stock, quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the out- 
standing 4% Cumulative Second Preferred 
Stock, both dividends payable September 30, 
1954, to stockholders of record September 9, 
1954; regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
on the outstanding $1.00 par value Common 
Stock, payable September 10, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record August 23, 1954. 


LOUIS M. TIMBLIN 












Treasurer 
The Board of Directors of 
derarretemrsaty PITTSBURGH. 
rege} t-fe) & 
oa ree CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 10, 1954, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on August 
27, 1954. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 




















AMERICAN 


LOM PANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(87%e¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 342% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
B, and a quarterly dividend of 
ninety-three and _ three-quarter 
cents (93%4¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
pany’s 3%% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Series C, payable October 1, 
1954, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
September 1, 1954. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, pay- 
able September 24, 1954, to the 
holders of such stock of record 
Fe of business September 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, August 17, 1954. 





























Secretary-Treasurer 
August 16, 1954. 











“| AM NOW 


FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT 
THANKS TO FINANCIAL WORLD” 


“Thirty years ago I came to this country from 
the Netherlands and ever since I have sub- 
scribed for FINANCIAL WORLD. Thanks to your 
sound information I am now financially inde- 
pendent.” — (Signed) P. D., Rochester, New 


York. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


MAIL 
COUPON 
AT ONCE 


PLAN 
BETTER 
INVESTMENT; 


PROGRAM : NAMEN, bee. an aa eectcaece 


FOR YEAR 
AHEAD 








86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[) For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WorLD; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1954-Revised “Stock Factocrapu” Manual, now ready. 
C1 For $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
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(Aug. 25) 


O NEW ODO RENEWAL 





Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 181 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 30 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends.are pay- 
able September 30, 1954 to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 5, 1954. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 30, 1954. 


P. C, HALE, Treasurer 


Ss Mn ln Oi in i i Ml Peerrvrwwvwws Seerws >> > => ® ®< 
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August 18, 1954 




















UNIVERSAL 
MATCH 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at its meeting held 
August 18, 1954, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the $12.50 
Par value stock of the company, payable 
September 10, 1954, to stockholders of record 
September 1, 1954. 


LEONARD V. FINDER, Secretary 














Business Background — 


Collections good, say credit men, who emphasize need, however, 


of cutting distribution costs to keep business on rising plane 





Cees OUTLOOK-—A group 
of 100 leading credit executives 
recently attended the second annual 
Consumer Credit Management Con- 
ference to be arranged by Dean 
CouRTNEY Brown and his energetic 
staff of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness of Columbia University. The 
place was Arden House, on the Hud- 
son, home of the late E. H. Harrt- 
MAN. The picturesque mansion some 
years ago was given to Columbia by 
W. AVERILL HARRIMAN, for the use 
of thinkers—business, political or 
philosophical—who find it advan- 
tageous to get away from the adding 
machine and the telephone to concen- 
trate on complex problems in moun- 
tain silence. The five-score students 
of credit came out of their study with 
these conclusions: Instalment collec- 
tions are good throughout the nation. 
Ample credit is available for business. 
And both business and credit are in 
excellent position to improve from 
this level. 


Adjustment Problem — Three 
speakers gave thought to the problem 
of transition from a predominantly 
defense economy to a more nearly 
peace-time basis. Chairman PHILIP 





By Frank H. McConnell 








Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If You Are Interested In Making Each $1 Do the Work of $100 or 
$1000 In A Rising Market—Then You Should be Interested In Common 


Stock WARRANTS. 


@ What are warrants? 


© How is it that each dollar wisely invested in warrants during a bull market 
may bring capital appreciation as much as 1000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

@ How do some warrants make sensational gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great lesses which may follow unintelligent 


speculation in warrants? 


@ What warrants are outstanding in today’s market and how should they be 


bought and sold? 


For the answer to all these questions, you should not miss the most 
widely-praised and only full-length study of its kind—*THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” by Sidney 
Fried. For your copy of this book, detailing the full story of warrants, and 
a current list of 50 warrants you should know about, send $2.00 to 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. K-10, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 


cD 











Reed (left), Brown (center) and Martin 


D. REEp of the General Electric Com- 
pany said there was some necessity 
for business to lower distribution 
costs. Price is more important than 
before and action is needed in narrow- 
ing the spread from factory to re- 
tailer. MARTIN GAINSBRUGH, chief 
economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, pointing up the evi- 
dence that a competitive market is re- 
turning in which supply-and-demand 
is setting the tempo, said business 
could reduce its costs and make 
money on lower prices. Tax reduc- 
tion and reduced over-time payroll 
costs are, of course, helpful factors in 
this direction. Chairman WILLIAM 
McC. MartIn of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who was president of the New 
York Stock Exchange from mid-1938 
until he went into military service in 
1941, assured the credit men that the 
Federal Reserve sees no need in 
peacetime for specific controls on 
credit. He said that the Board intends 
to let market conditions set interest 
rates. All in all, the credit men 
seemed satisfied with the picture. 


Industrial South — The sunny 
South, no longer brooding over the 
post-Civil War aggressiveness of 
northern carpet-baggers, is now com- 
peting spiritedly for northern manu- 
facturing business, as New England- 
ers in particular are well aware. One 
of the latest coups was completed by 
Greenwood, Miss., not to be confused 
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with fast-growing Greenville, Miss., 
which has a population about 50 per 
cent larger. Agricultural Greenwood 
sent its mayor, ALLAN D, SAFFOLD, 


Bon a 1,300-mile journey to Newark, 
IN. J., to offer the city’s greetings to 


ALEXANDER Kownorr, president of the 
Conmar Products Corporation, and 
incidentally to get a first-hand view of 
what a zipper plant looks like and to 
invite a like plant to Greenwood. 
Conmar, the second largest company 
in that field, has two plants in oper- 
ation now, and impressed with Green- 
wood’s show of southern hospitality 
decided to build a third in that city. 
The Mayor was again on hand when 
the first shovelful was turned for 
the Greenwood installation, and an- 
other welcomer was Governor HucH 
WuiTtE who assured the zipper- 
makers that all Mississippi was mighty 
proud, to have Conmar locate there. 


$150 Million Industry—Conmar, 
incidentally, makes some 2,000 sizes, 
lengths and types of zippers in 105 
colors. The business was founded in 
1933 by Konoff, a Russian-born ma- 
chinist, and, aside from the uses gen- 
erally known, zippers are now made 
for such varied purposes as jungle 
hammocks, machine gun covers, bul- 
let-proof vests, aviator’s clothing and 
as covers for hush-hush parts of 
guided missiles. Zipper sales now 
approximate $150 million a year. 





Five-Day Week—Although New 
York City operates on the five-day 
week, the populace demands its deliv- 
eties of bread on a six-day basis. This 
fact, causing overtime expenses, 
helped to lower General Baking Com- 
pany’s profits for the 26-week period 
ended June 26, 1954. Flour and short- 
ening costs also were higher. As a 
tesult, net for the period declined to 
$390,040 (after estimated Federal 
tax) against $572,236 in the corre- 
sponding 26-week period of 1953. As 
an offset, the company is consolidat- 
ing certain operations and in other 
ways cutting expenses. “It is hoped,” 
said President GrorcE L. Morrison, 
“that five-day deliveries, satisfactory 
in many other parts of the country, 
can be introduced in this area in the 
not too distant future.” 





$110,000 for Ideas—In connection 
with a FINANCIAL WorLp editorial 
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The VALUE LINE j Investment Survey 


Whats Ahead for \ 
BUILDING STOCKS? 


N EW construction will be higher again this year (for the 10th consecutive year) 

and will probably set another record in 1955. Housing starts may equal the 
1950 all-time high of 1.4 million units and non-residential construction will prob- 
ably increase too. Behind the building activity that has sent stocks of building 
material suppliers to the forefront of an advancing market: government-backed 
easy credit terms for home buyers, a strong uptrend in highway outlays, un- 
satisfied demand for housing carried forward from the late Forties. However, 
profit margins in many lines are well below the 1949-50 levels. Hence, profits 
of individual companies will vary widely. Some are overdiscounting the earnings 
and dividends in sight this year and next. 

The new Value Line Report analyzes 29 leading makers of cement, plywood, 
gypsum, plumbing, heating, paint and other building materials. A full-page report 
on each company includes a careful analysis of developments, trends and prospects 
for each company; specific estimates of earnings and dividends for 1954 and 1955 
as well as for the 1958-60 period; a detailed statistical history and price chart; a 
specific classification telling whether the individual stock is in a buying, holding 
or selling zone. Two stocks are found in the buying range now, eight in a selling 
range. 


Also See SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS on 613 Stocks 


This special 16-page Summary brings you for each stock the Value Line estimates 
of 1954 earnings and dividends and specific recommendations. Also, in handy refer- 
ence form: dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, long-term (1956-58) esti- 
mates of earnings, dividends, prices, relative long-term growth expectancies. You 
will have at your fingertips a summary of the conclusions reached in the 698-page 
Value Line Survey. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Introductory Offer, you will receive in the 
next 4 weeks new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. 
In addition, as a bonus at no extra charge, the 16-page SUMMARY OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS and the new 64-page Issue analyzing 57 leading Build- 
ing and Chemical stocks including: 








Air Reduction Crane Co. Mathieson Chem. Otis Elevator 
Amer. Cyanamid Dow Chemical Minn. Mining & Mfg. Texas Gulf Sulph. 
Amer. Radiator Du Pont Monsanto Chem. Union Carbide 
Carrier Corp. Johns-Manville National Gypsum U. S. Plywood 
Certain-teed Lone Star Cement National Lead and 37 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks in 14 indus- 
tries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 
*New subscribers only. 

Plus the 16-page Summary of Recommendations and the 

64-page Building and Chemical issue at No Extra Charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-9 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








on “Paying Ideas” (FW, August 18) 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion recently released some figures 
bearing on the practicality of employe 
suggestion boxes. In the first half of 
1954, the company received 16,244 
suggestions of which 5,264 were 
adopted. More than $110,000 was 
paid for these cost-trimming ideas. 
The top award was $2,937, to ROLAND 
Meyer of the Transformer Division 


at Sharon, Pa. He proposed a change 
in specifications for ordering steel. 





Vital Areas—Business, says DR. 
Howarp STEPHENSON, needs friends 
here: Employes; neighbors; stock- 
holders; business and professional 
men; magazines, newspapers, radio 
and other media of communication; 
agencies of Government and the 
general public. 
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4 Heavier weight and greater horse- 
power than any machine of 
comparable capacity— 

4 Clark Torque Converter and 
Power-Shift Transmission for 
fast, easy operation 

@» Power Train—engine to tires— 
designed and built by CLARK 


—No wonder the MICHIGAN 
Tractor Shovel will out-perform 
any machine of its kind and size. 





EQUIPMENT 


A LEADERSHIP NAME IN 
POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings © tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carriers @ POWRWORKER hand trucks @ 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 








Burroughs 


219th 
CoNSECUTIVE CasH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRROUGHS 
CorPORATION, payable Oct. 20, 
1954, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Sept. 24, 
1954. 
SHELDON F, HAtt, 
Vice President and Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
August 13, 1954 

















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62! cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable September 10, 1954, to stock- 
yg of record at three o’clock P.M. on August 
4, 4 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
To receive a dividend, stock must be Hdrs. 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally —_— a R : 
three days before the record date. site py aaa 
Kennecott Copper ....$1.25 9-28 9.4 
ny — Kimberly-Clark ...... Q75c 10-1 9-19 
Company able Record | Lone Star Gas.......... 35c 9-13 8-27 
Adams Express ....... 30c 9-25 9-2] Magnavox Co. ..... Q37%c 9-15 8-25 
Affiliated Gas Equip....15c 9-15 9-1] Mapes Cons. Mfg.....Q40c 9-15 9.1 
Do $3 pf............ Q75c 9-20 9-2] Master Electric ...... Q40c 9-10 825 
Allen Industries ...... Q20c 9-15 9-1] McGraw Electric ..... Q75c 9-10 8-23 
Amer. Crystal Sugar Mercantile Stores..... Q25c 9-15 8-23 
414% pif. +ee+--Q$112% 10-1 9-10} Micromatic Hone ....Q25c 9-10 9-1 
Amer. Cyanamid ....... 50c 9-24 9-1] Mohawk Carpet Mills.Q25c 9-10 8-23 
Am. International Corp..20c 9-22 9-2] Mojud Co. ........... Q30c 9-7 8-3] 
Amer. Optical ....... Q50c 10-1 9-15 | Muskegon Piston Ring..15c 9-30 9-10 
Amer. Tel. & Tel....Q$2.25 10-15 9-15 | Monsanto Chemical .Q6234c 9-15 = 8-25 
eee ee 50c 9-1 8-20] Murray Co. Texas...... 40c 9-15 9-1 
ssociated Tel. & Tel....$1 9-10 8-20 1G i * " 
Automatic Voting Mach.l5c 9-10 9-1 Nook mace. ae eas a 
Beech-Nut Packing ...040c 9-22 8-27 Nestle-Le Mur Co...... Q5c 9-15 9-1 
Bond Stores ....sc0ei56 25c 49-14 9-3 | New England Tel. & 
Briggs & Stratton..... Q25c 9-15 8-27 Wh, dkuciveteecas Q$2 9-30 9-10 
I cccvkvan bocce E35c 9-15 8-27 | Niles-Bement-Pond ...Q35c 9-15 9-1 
Burroughs Corp. ..... Q25c 10-20 9-24} Northrop Aircraft ..... 80c 9-9 8-27 
as ‘gga yioes on 9-27. 9-10 | Ohio Edison ......... Q55c 9-30 9-1 
annon Mills ........ c 9-13 8-23 I i " 
Carey (Philip) .....-Q40c 9-13 9-1] Paneer Rust ge 0.28 Os 
Castle (A. M.) & Co..Q30c 9-10 8-31 | Penick & Ford, Ltd.....50c 9-14 827 
Central Foundry ..... Ql0c 9-20 9-8 Penney (J. C.) 50c 10-1 9-3 
Chicago Pneumatic Pet Milk + C) scereers ie 10-1 9-13 
- tite eee eee eens os 10-1 9-16 | Pfizer (Chas.) & Co..Q25c 9-10 823 
JO vese sere se senaes c 10-1 9-16! Pitney-Bowes .........: 35c 9-10 8-27 
Chicago Rivet & Mach.Q40c 9-15 8-27 | pitts” Forgings ........ 25c 9-10 8-30 
Christiana Securities ...$74 9-14 8-23 | Ditts) Metallurgical ....25¢ 9-16 9-7 
City Products ......Q62%c 9-30 9-10] pitts Consolidation : 
Commercial Credit ...Q65¢ 9-30 9-2) Coal oes... cece. Q75c 9-10 8-27 
Congoleum-Nairn ...... 25c 9-15 9-11 pitts. Screw & Bolt...Ol5Sc 9-2 826 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec..Q30c 9-23 9-9] Drantice-Hall ........ OlSc 9-1 &18 
id cankanas bee E20c 9-23 9-9 Publicker Industries 
Creole Petroleum ....$1.75 9-10 8-26 $4.75 pf Q$1.1834 9-15 831 
Crown Zellerbach ....950c 10-1 9-13] poe yas sc 10-1 9440 
Cutler-Hammer ...... Osc 995 Ba7 | Being, be Se 
Dan River Mills........ 25c 10-1 9-17 Reynolds (R. J. pee 
Detroit Harvester ....030c 9-15 9-1 3.6% pf. Qc 10-1 9-10 
Diamond Alkali ....Q37%c 9-5 8-23 Pe 4.5% a. ee ag $1. 12% 10-1 9-10 
a *030¢ 9-15 8:25 Robertshaw-Fulton .Q37%4c 9-20 9-10 
a: ara OR 35¢ 9-10 8.31 | Sayre & Fisher Brick..Q5e 9-1 8-20 
pet aia f e Seeman Bros.:........ Q25c 9-15 9-1 
Dee Ce Ly OSL $14 843 | Shattuck (Frank G.)..Q10c 9-16 9-3 
ae Shepard-Niles Crane & 
Do $4.50 pf......Q$1.12% 10-25 10- g | Shepard Sc 9:10 8-3 
Do $3.50 pf....... Q87%c 10-25 10- 8 S on  Sciineeiene . 
Durez Plastic & Chem.Q25c 9-10 8-20 ys ee Oe GaN oe 
es sosesess 2 a a 
—~ etek . sided 45c 10-1 9-3] south Jersey Gas....... 30c (9-290 «29-6 
Jo 6% pi. ....... Q$1.50 10-1 9 3) Southland Royalty ..... 75c «(9-159 1 
Edison Bros. Stores...Q35c 9-13 8-31 Sperry Corp. ........0s- $1 9-24 9-7 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.06% 10-1 9-20 Staley (A. E.) Mfg...Q25¢ 9-6 823 
El Paso Natural Gas..Q040c 9-30 9-15 Standard Oil 
sein — geese a 9-15 8-31 ee Pere Q62%c 9-30 8-27 
orida Power & Light..45c 9-30 9-10 : I ° 8-24 
Food Mach. & Chemical.50c 9-30 9-15 | United Carbon .....O¢7ae Oe o0 
Fuller (Geo. A.)..... Q25c 9-30 9-141 US Gypsum Co. 
General Finance ....Q17%c 9-15 9-1 7% Dh. occcuceres QGlJS 10:1. &3 
Giant Portland Cement..15c 10- 1 9-15 Universal Match ..... Q30c 8-18 9-10 
— wees & pease 4 aus eg! Universal Products ....25¢ 9-10 8-31 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co.... - 9- r. -10 
Greer Hydraulics .....Q10c 9-1 8-20 Vineinign Railway Wen? oe, ie 
Grocery Stores Prod...Q20c 9-13 9-7 6% pf Q37%c 11-1 10-19 
Gulf States Utilities Washington Water _ 
> | rere Q$1.05 9-15 8-23 aoe Q40c 9-15 8-25 
Do $4.40 pf.......- Q$1.10 9-15 8-23 | Wittson Products ....Q25¢ 9-10 8-31 
Do S444 pf.....655 Q$1.11 9-15 8-23 Woodley Petroleum ..12%c 9-30 9-15 
Hollinger Cons. Gold Wright-Hargreaves ..*Q3c 10-1 8-27 
SOE .5<cGacddeuee *QO6c 9-30 9-2 ° 
Hoskins Mfg. .......... 30c 9-9 8-23 missions G 
Industrial Rayon ..... Q75c 9-11 = 8-27 wet Gn, = soe ae > aa 
Johns-Manville er 75¢c 9-10 8-31 Railwa: Equipment : 
a err 40c 9-20 9-7 y . 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel. .37%4c 10-1 9-15 * Canadian Currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
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Street News 





World Bank entering new phase of operations—Private 


American investors showing interest in its investments 


he few specialists in foreign fi- 

nancing who still remain in the 
investment banking business noted 
with no surprise the unfolding of the 
latest phase in the short but extreme- 
ly active life of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, which is headed by a man 
who once was one of their fraternity. 
The bank has now become a revolving 
fund, which is what the founders 
originally intended it should be but 
which, for a while, they despaired 
of making it. A hint of what has de- 
veloped in the past eight months was 
given in June 1953. 

Eugene R. Black, president of the 
bank, then stated in reply to a ques- 
tion, that institutional investors in 
this country were showing an interest 
in buying some of the choicer ma- 
terial in the bank’s $1.6 billion port- 
folio of investments. He did not 
expand on the subject because no one 
present asked him to do so. Now it 
is revealed that since the beginning 
of last winter private investors have 
taken over more than $41 million of 
those investments. That, plus a trend 
toward prepayments by the bank’s 
debtors, was Mr. Black’s motive for 
cancelling a $100 million bond issue 
he had intended to float this autumn. 


American investors had so many 
bitter experiences with the foreign 
loans floated privately here during 
the 1920s that there wasn’t the faint- 
est chance of financing recovery from 
World War II by that method.. It 
was for that reason that the World 
Bank came into being. And it was ax- 
lomatic that the proceeds of “pump- 
priming” loans must be spent under 
strict supervision if participation of 
American investors, even in an in- 
direct way was to be solicited. 

Having convinced the public here 
that this kind of supervision was be- 
ing applied on all projects financed, 
the bank was able, first, to float some 
$700 million of its own bonds in this 
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market and, second, to sell some of 
the cream of its own portfolio. 

Specialists in foreign financing 
sound a note of caution about being 
overly optimistic on this new phase 
of World Bank operations. Not all 
or even a major part of the $1.6 
billion of World Bank loans are ac- 
ceptable as direct private investments. 
American investors are taking the 
cream of the portfolio and will know 
where to draw the line. They are the 
more sophisticated of the public which 
normally buys the bank’s direct ob- 
ligations. 


Friday the thirteenth of August 
was the last day Joseph Rachor was 





Send for Mid-Year Edition 
GRAPHIC STOCKS = “"cver 


over 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows, VOLUME 
— earnings — dividends — capitalizations 
on virtually every active stock listed on 
N: Y. Stock and American Stock Ex- 
changes covering nearly 12 years to 
July 1, 1954. 

Single copy (Spiral Bound)........ $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Issues).......... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 
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LENESSEE CORPORATION, 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


July 20, 1954 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) 


cents per share has been de- 
clared payable September 
28, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1954. 


Joun G. GrEeENBURGH 


61 Baiddeey Treasurer. 
New York 6, N. Y. 























p> You will also get data on share 
earnings 1952-53, indicated divi- 
dends, current per cent yield. 
Standard & Poor’s market policy 
and advice on recommended in- 
vestment cash reserve. 


> Included in the closely watched 
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> FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! < 


FREE OFFER For A Whole Month 


You Will Receive STANDARD & POOR'S 
Buy, Hold and Switch Recommendations 


on 52 CLOSELY WATCHED STOCKS 


stocks, you will find 14 sound 
issues for appreciation, including 
3 low-priced stocks (priced below 
$20) for high percentage gains; 
17 for appreciation combined with 
worthwhile income; and 21 for 
income, most of which have long, 
unbroken dividend records. 


sduddtcandeccnscee COPRIMO BEATE MOU! cocecscscancccscen 


Send me the FREE STUDY on 52 Closely Watched Stocks 
with all the factual information mentioned above. 
obligated in any way. 


I am not 
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POOR’S Investment Advisory Survey 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


(Established 1860) 
A892-1298 
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086. u. 5. pat. OFF 


20 0 th Consecutive 


Common Dividend 
* 
E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 16, 1954 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day $1.00 a share on the Common Stock 
as the third quarterly interim dividend 
for 1954, payable September 14, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 23, 1954. 


This is the Company's 200th consec- 
utive quarterly dividend on the Common 
Stock, marking half a century without 
a break in payments, the first of the 
unbroken series of dividend payments 
dating back to December 1904. 

The Board of Directors has also de- 
clared regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.12 a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$4.50 Series and 871/2¢ a share on 
the Preferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both 
payable October 25, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on October 8, 1954. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 





























BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


Ye. 





—___ {Briccs & StRATTON) 





— 


The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
per share and an extra dividend of thirty- 
five cents (35¢) per share on the capital 
stock (without par value) of the Corpora- 
tion, payable September 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record August 27, 1954. 


Milwaukee, Wis. L. G. REGNER, 
August 17, 1954 Secretary-Treasurer 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 

The Board of Directors, at a 
meeting on August 10, 1954, 
declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 35¢ per share on the 
Preferred shares and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share on the Common shares 
(Dividend No. 45), both payable 
re 10, 1954 to A 
holders of record, Aug. 25, 1954. 


CHAS. J. FERRY 
Vice-President & Secretary 

















Corporation 


DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable September 10, 1954, to holders of 
record August 31. 1954. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


JM Johns-Manville 








to wear the snappy uniform of a New 
York Stock Exchange guard. His 
post during most of the 26 years 
he has served on the guard was the 
member’s entrance on Broad Street. 
As he stood in that entrance toward 
noon on that last day of service he 
watched the removal of some of the 
scaffolding in front of the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings building on the site 
of the old Assay Office, the only job 
of facelifting on Wall Street since 
the famous stock market crash. In 
front of that site, his predecessor at 
the post had told him, stood the 
horse-drawn wagon carrying the ex- 
plosives which caused the horrible 
Wall Street explosion in 1920. 

Joe Rachor’s mind went back to 
the feverish activity on the Exchange 
in his first year on the job and in the 
best part of 1929. He noted the 
change that a quarter of a century 
has brought in the demeanor of men 
who execute orders on the floor of 
the Exchange. A membership then 
was worth nearly ten times what it is 


_now. Furthermore, the Exchange is 


no longer a private club with mem- 
bers answerable to no one but the 
floor conduct committee. 


Back in 1939 J. S. Bache & Com- 
pany decided they were becoming 
cramped in their headquarters space 
at 42 Broadway, and moved a couple 
of blocks away to the 40 Wall Street 
building. (A special entrance gives 
the firm a 36 Wall Street address.) 
During the past 15 years the firm— 
its name now streamlined to Bache 
& Co.—has continued to grow and 
currently finds it needs more space 
than the eighth and ninth fioors and 
portions of three other floors it now 
occupies at the Wall Street location. 
So the Charles F. Noyes Company 
real estate organization is being 
nudged from its offices on the tenth 
floor of the same building, which 
Bache soon will add to its two other 
floors. Where is Noyes moving? 
Why, to the same two floors at 42 
Broadway that Bache vacated 15 
years ago! 


Dividend News 


General Finance: Quarterly 17% cents 
payable September 15 to stock of record 
September 1; previously paid 15 cents 
quarterly. 

Pacific Clay Products: 20 cents pay- 
able September 15 to stock of record 


September 3. Company paid 15 cents jn 
June. 

Pitney-Bowes: Declared 35 cents pay- 
able September 10 to stock of record 
August 27; previously paid 25 cents 
quarterly. 

Parker Rust Proof: Paying a quar- 
terly of 62%4 cents and an extra of 50 
cents September 25 to stock of record 
September 15. 


Affiliated Gas Equipment: 15 cents 
payable September 15 to stock of record 
September 2. Paid 10 cents in June. 


Northrop Aircraft; Declared a divi- 
dend of 80 cents payable September 9 
to holders of record August 27; previ- 
ously paid 25 cents in June. Stockhold- 
a will vote November 18 on a 2-for-1 
split. 


Thompson Products: Stockholders 
are voting October 4 on splitting the 
common stock 2-for-1. 


Sperry Corp.: Increased the quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents to 75 cents payable 
September 24 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 7. Stockholders will vote Sep- 
tember 30 on splitting the stock 2-for-l. 


Standard Oil (Ind.): Quarterly 62%, 
cents and one-sixtieth of a share of 
Standard Oil (N. J.) payable September 
30 to stock of record August 25. 


National Starch Products: Stock- 
holders will vote at a special meeting 
August 31 on a proposed 2-for-1 stock 
split. 


Vanadium Corp.: Stockholders will 
vote on a 2-for-1 stock split at a meet- 
ing on September 15. 


Tide Water Associated Oil: No action 
on dividend payment; this is in line with 
previous announced policy of the com- 
pany of utilizing earnings to carry out 
an extensive expansion program. 


Standard Oil of Kentucky: Declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents and an extra of 30 cents both pay- 
able September 10 to stock of record 
August 31. Company paid extras of 
20 cents in June and 10 cents in March 
this year. 


Century Ribbon Mills: Paying 7% 
cents September 15 to stock of record 
September 1. Previous quarterly pay- 
ments were at 15-cent rate. 


Credit Companies 





Continued from page 7 


ing and insurance operations are 
worthy of note. Commercial Credit, 
for example, derived approximately 4 
third of net operating earnings im 
1953 from other than instalment sales 
financing—these activities consisting 
of commercial financing, factoring, 
manufacturing, and other operations. 
Associates Investment does a_sub- 
stantial personal loan business, loans 
being made for the most part to cus- 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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tomers who had previously financed 
their automobiles through the com- 
pany. Pacific Finance obtained about 
22 per cent of its 1953 volume from 
consumer loans, a field in which Gen- 
eral Finance is also active. 

In relation to the general market, 
the shares of the leading auto finance 
companies do not appear over-opti- 
mistically appraised and current divi- 
dend rates should be maintainable. 
The records of the two leaders, C.I.T. 
Financial and Commercial Credit, are 
favorable and these issues carry the 
highest investment ratings in the 
group. C.I.T. has operated profitably 


. since 1908, while Commercial Credit 


has reported earnings on its common 
stock in every year but one since 
1929. The remaining issues, though 
ranking lower on the investment 
scale, are suitable for average port- 
folios. 


Corporate Salaries 





Concluded from page 11 


and pension funds for directors and 
officers, appear in the proxy solicita- 
tions sent to stockholders. Such 
proxies also indicate the amount of 
stock in the company which each di- 
rector and officer owns or in which 
he may have some interest (FW, 
Aug. 4, ’54). 

The table appearing on page 11 
shows how the managements of some 
74 important corporations fared in 
1953, the figures being obtained from 
the proxy requests sent to all stock- 
holders and filed with the SEC. The 
total compensation paid to all direc- 
tors and officers as a group includes 
the salaries, directors’ fees, bonuses, 
profit-sharing payments, company 
contributions to retirement or pension 
funds and distributions (in a few 
cases) from contingent appropriations 
made in prior years and effective 
under various provisions. The pay- 
ment made to the highest paid execu- 
tive, who not always is the president 
or board chairman, appears separately 
and is included also in the first col- 
umn total. The tabulation also 
shows how much was distributed to 
the common stockholders, the real 
owners of the business, in the form 
of dividends. 


AUGUST 25, 1954 
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Book Manuscripts Invited a 
Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated = * {K b> 


booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 


comed. Write today for Booklet FD. It’s free. 


Vantage Press,Inc. @ 120 W. 31st St., N. Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


‘CHEMICALS 
® 


Dividend Number 11 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 








Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 





FIRTH 44 CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
August 13, 1954, declared a 
dividend of $1.10 per share 
for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, payable 
September 15, 1954, to hold- 
ers of 4.40% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of record August 
23, 1954, and a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 374% cents 
per share, payable September 
5, 1954, to holders of Com- 
mon Capital Stock of record 
August 23, 1954. 
DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 14, 1954 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 10 cents ($.10) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1954 to stockholders 
of record August 31, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, Jr. 


Treasurer 





























Still undervalued — 
26 SECONDARY STOCKS 


Issues in position fo rise rapidly 
in more active phase of Bull Market 


— interest is now swinging definitely to lower- 
priced secondary stocks that still appear undervalued. 
To help you make selections in this fast-moving market, our 
Staff has prepared a special study on 26 stocks with good gain 
possibilities. Prices range from 9 to 44. All but two are 
dividend-payers with yields up to 7.5%. Included are: 


A stock selling below 45 whose earnings jumped to $1.97 in 
second quarter; well-protected dividend returns over 6.5%. 
$9 stock of progressive, nationally known company with 
1954 earnings running sharply higher. A $25 stock with 
strong growth features, with 1954 earnings-gain of some 
30% forecast. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “26 Secondary Stocks 
Still Undervalued.” In addition we will send you without charge the 
next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook Commodities, and Washington Developments. (This 
offer open to new readers only.) 


f———-FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [] 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


7 910 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 








FW-980 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company 





Incorporated: 1924; established 1919. Office: 1015 Bois D’Arc St., Dun- 
can, Oklahoma. Annual meeting: July 1. Number of stockholders: 7,179. 


Capitalization: 
DR TER ss 665i ca badak he obeeen an toeneekaceessns *$7,000,000 
CREE UO EOS ORE) 5 isiks connec Se Sc cn cds cieenchase 2,624,000 shares 





*Issued 1952. 


Business: Supplies various services to 2,500 oil and gas pro- 
ducers in 22 states and through a foreign division. Services 
provided 63% of 1953 revenues, resale items (mostly bulk 
cement) 37%. In 1953, foreign subsidiaries, branches and 
export sales contributed 9% of consolidated revenues, but 
22% of consolidated net income. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $8.7 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $5.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.3 million; receivables (net), $16.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $16.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-43 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Volume normally reflects level of activity in oil 
industry. Projected long range expansion by oil firms 
suggests continued favorable demand trend. 


Comment: Stock is a good grade business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = 11954 
Earned per share.. ae red $2.51 $2.44 $3.00 $2.78 $2.80 $3.16 er 3 


Dividends paid ..... 12% 0.75 1.00 1.44 1.50 1.50 1.65 
High ....ccweccccees is eee 11% 12% 17% 25% 27% 30% 52% 
BAM occcccciececccce 3... ™ 8% 11% 15% 22 235% 29% 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1953. ¢Paid 100% in stock. {Listed New 
York Stock Exchange, September 15, 1948. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.50 in 
like 1953 period. {Data to August 18 





Remington Rand, Inc. 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; established 1872. Office: 128 North Com- 
mercial Street, Neenah, Wisconsin. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday after 


the first Wednesday in August. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 821; 
common, 8,124. 


Capitalization: 


Oe me OE OE ETP ENE TET OE $23,360,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par).............- 50,699 shares 
a 5 ee eee ee ee eee 4,296,802 shares 





*Callable at $108 through January 1, 1959, less $1 each year to $104 
after January 1, 1962; convertible into 2 common shares, without limit. 


Business: A leading, well-integrated paper maker. Prin- 
cipal products include book and magazine papers, wall- 
paper and crepe wadding for sanitary and industrial special- 
ties. White paper is largely produced on a contract basis for 


magazines and newspapers. Produces 50% of its pulpwood 
needs. : 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1954, 
$46.9 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $9.8 million; U. S. Gov'ts, 
$8.9 million; other marketable securities, $4.2 million; in- 
ventories, $30.4 million. Book value of common stock, 
$25.91 per share, adjusted for subsequent stock split. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on com- 
mon, 1928 to 1932 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Although operations reflect general business 
activity, population growth and new uses for paper are 
favorable long range factors. Competition is increasing, but 
firm’s position is well established. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon is an above-average equity in a cyclical industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Apr. 30 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 §1955 


Earned per share.... $2.51 $2.64 %$1.21 $2.90 $2.64 $2.04 $2.61 dies 
Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Dividends paid ..... $0.65 $0.82% $0.82% $0.92% $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $0.97% 
466k Sctoateunee 13% 12 125 23% 25% 25% 245% 37% 
are 10% 9% 85 12 21% 20 19% 24 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to unify three established companies in- 
cluding Remington Typewriter, organized in 1893. Offices: 465 Washing- 
ton Street, Buffalo 5, and 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in July. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 
2,716; common, 34,375. 


Capitalization: 


et Si NE kn hk ie sep ee bhi cd sees sd eveseeacnaunn $64,579,836 
*Preferred stock $s. ee A Ge WAT isi Saveceaxacseecete 102,270 shares 
am DERE RENO ELD a ions oso we beewes ccdcnesccnn 5,054,649 shares 


*Callable at $100. 


Business: The largest domestic producer and a world-wide 
distributor of office machines and equipment, including type- 
writers and supplies; filing and visible index equipment and 
cabinets; tabulating, accounting, adding and calculating ma- 
chines; electronic computers; loose-leaf equipment and ac- 
counting forms; and office furniture. Other products include 
electric shavers and photographic records equipment. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital, March 31, 
1954, $88.8 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $19.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $4.1 million; inventories, $65.4 million. Book value of 
common stock, $17.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance in 1936; on common 1927; 1930-31; and 1936 (plus 
occasional stock dividends) to date. 

Outlook: Company continues to depend primarily upon 
business available in the highly competitive office machine, 
equipment and supply field, but in recent years its position 
has been materially improved through diversification and 
electronic research. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon stock is a business cycle issue with growth potential. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Mar. 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 §1955 


Earned per share.... $2.95 $1.94 $1.53 $2.73 $2.96 $2.71 $2.32 $0.63 


Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Dividends paid ..... 7$0.67 $0.90 $0.90 $1.13 $0.95 $0.75 $1.00 $1.00 
Oe nee 17% 138% 11% 13% 21% 21% 195% 2434 
DD kssehbeSenk ech 10% 8 7% 95% 13% 17% 135 14% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947 and all stock eg tPaid 5% in 
. $0.59 in like 1953 


stock. {Three months to June 30, 1954 (first fiscal quarter), 
period. §Data to August 18. 
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*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1954. +Years ended December 2 through 1949, 
tFour months to April 30 (fiscal year changed). §Data to August 18. 





The New York Air Brake Company 





a 1890, New Jersey. Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in March at 117 Main 
a Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders: 4,802. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable) 


RT Ir TT Tr re $4,500,000 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


ob6 8 2 eee eeeecnes ae swale cee See sae ss 723,719 shares 


Business: One of the two leading manufacturers of air 
brake equipment for locomotives, freight and passenger cars. 
Company has a cross licensing agreement with Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. Also manufactures high-pressure hydraulic 
valves, motors and vacuum pumps. Wholly owns Aurora 
Pump (turbine type and centrifugal pumps). 

Financial Position: Very good. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $16.4 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $5.6 million; inventories, $7.3 million. Book value of 
stock, $25.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899-07; 1910-21; 1923-31, and 
1836 to date. 

Outlook: Diversification in non-railroad fields, which com- 
pany has vigorously pursued in recent years, is a favorable 
factor. Future operations should correlate more closely with 
industrial production than with equipment purchases by the 
rail group. 

Comment: Shares are a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Earned per share.. he: 10 $3.17 $2.45 $2.98 $3.02 $2.68 ae 181.38 


Dividends paid ..... 1.75 1.75 1.00 1.25 1.70 1.60 
RP re ton ara 23% 21% 16% 19% 23% 22% 23% 21% 
DOW) (dcx sduawioneces 16 15% 12% 12% 17% 18% 17% 18% 


+Six months to June 30 vs. $1.52 in like 
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~~ * Adjusted fer 2-for-1 split in 1951. 
1953 period. {Data to August 18. 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953 

6 Months to July 31 
Dott & Giiiasiedswcnse $0.98 $1.04 
Brown & Bigelow........ 0.51 0.60 
Claussner Hosiery ...... 0.39 0.44 

28 Weeks to July 17 
Fiintleote Tt i cse detect 1.58 1.83 


28 Weeks to July 11 
Chesapeake Corp. of Va.. 2.38 2.06 
36 Weeks to July 3 


lukens Sheet cb eco c cn 5.46 10.09 


26 Weeks to July 3 
Columbia Broadcasting .. 2.21 2.05 
Mohawk Carpet ........ 0.76 2.34 
Tung-Sol Electric ....... 1.73 1.77 

, 12 Months to June 30 
REN BEE. Wadiawiwaxmsue 1.37 2.04 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ 2.36 2.54 
Amer. Natural Gas...... 3.73 3.33 
Atlantic City Elec. ...... 1.94 1.91 
Bett TOON vadesdie coxa, 3.29 2.80 


Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 0,97 0.91 
Commonwealth Edison .. 2.38 2.31 
Consol. Gas Electric 

Light & Power (Balt.). 1.64 1.99 


Dallas Power & Light... 9.73 8.66 
Duquesne Light ........ 2.30 2.17 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 2.61 2.94 
Keystone Steel & Wire.. 3.04 2.87 
Lome SORE Gi. cis kncus 1.66 1.75 
Menasco Mfg. .......... 0.78 0.49 


Montana-Dakota Utilities 1.28 0.79 
Niagara Mohawk Power. 2.04 1.92 
Pacific Lighting ........ 1.93 2.60 
Procter & Gamble....... 5.42 4.35 
Public Service (Indiana) 2.34 2.24 


Railway & Utilities Inv.. a0.37 a0.29 
Standard Products ..... 2.45 2.13 
Sree {Es Pens 5.94 6.55 
9 Months to June 
Bendix Aviation ........ 7.89 soe 
Comedie D8 og ciscsece ces 0.71 0.73 
Cornell-Dubilier ......... 1.88 2.35 


Duplan Comm .......... 0.35 0.28 
Emerson Electric Mfg... 2.30 2.57 


Parker Rust Proof....... 2.96 2.97 
a 6 Months t 
Abitibi Power & Paper.. #122 "ae 
Aluminium Ltd. ......... *1.09 *1.06 
Amer. Bosch Arma....... 9.90 0.52 
Amer. Hair & Felt...... 0.57 1.50 
Amer. Hard Rubber..... 0.64 0.52 
Amer. Investment (Ill.). 1.20 1.19 


Amer. Laundry Machine. 0.48 
Amer. Machine & me 


Foundry 0.77 1.01 
Amer. Metal Co......... 0.75 145 


Amer. Smelt. & Refining 1.47 1.37 
American Viscose 


Amer. Writing Paper.... 1.06 


E 
Anaconda Copper ....... 1.57 2.01 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 2.91 4.27 
Anheuser-Busch ........ 1.46 1.44 
Argo | ber eee 1.03 1.06 
Arvin Industries ....... 1.01 2.04 
Associated Spring ...... 1.23 1.89 
Associates Investment .. 2.47 2.11 
Atlantic Gulf & W.1.S.S..°D0.60 2.54 
Avon s, epee 2.63 1.45 
asic Refractories ...... 0.24 0.71 
Bath Iron Works....... 2.63 2.13 
Beck CA: -3.) Shee... 0.80 1.24 
Belding Heminway ...... 0.54 0.78 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet.. D0.26 2.03 
Disha! WN - Fi cus. 0.24 0.27 
Book-of-the-Month Club.. 0.32 0.58 
Bristol-Myers .......... 0.70 0.67 
ucyrus-Erie ........... 1.92 1.83 


AUGUST 25, 1954 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 

6 Months to June 30 
pe oe $6.50 $3.66 
Butte Copper & Zinc... 0.05 0.58 
Capital Airlines ........ 0.05 0.83 
Century Investors ...... Nil 0.14 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 0.20 D0.29 
Chapman Valve Mfg..... 2.95 3.08 
Citemee Gem cic cccdes 0.98 0.71 
Chi. Rock Island & Pac.. 4.22 7.86 
A 1.88 1.70 
ee ee 6.05 7.30 
Columbian Carbon ...... 1.54 1.61 
Commercial Credit ..... 2.55 2.51 
Consolidated Cigar ..... 1.58 1.95 
Consol. Coppermines .... 0.61 0.94 
Consol. Retail Stores.... 0.12 0.46 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre .. 0.03 0.93 
Cooper Tire & Rubber.... 0.84 2.34 
Curtis Publishing ....... 0.69 0.39 
Curtiss-Wright ......... 0.95 0.68 
Decca Records ......... 0.75 0.32 
Dees Rack Oll...... ss 0.68 1.38 
SE EE eek wibsiccanwons 1.12 1.17 
Detroit-Michigan Stove.. 0.73 D0.22 
Durez Plastics & Chem... 0.82 0.92 
Eastern Air Lines....... 0.60 1.00 
Easy Washing Machine.. 0.42 1.05 
Elec. Storage Battery.... D0.30 0.39 
Electrographic Corp. .... 1.12 1.30 
Federal Fawick ........ 0.32 D0.17 
Pan @& Seeveet........<- 0.11 0.39 
are 0.03 0.32 
Follansbee Steel ........ D0.89 1.54 
PY SS vaein oncodke 2.65 2.42 
CS ieee cc enade 0.27 0.52 
General Dynamics ......, 4.24 3.29 
General Finance ......«. 0.77 0.74 
Gen. Outdoor Advert.... 2.02 2.04 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood. 0.44 0.67 
Gladding, McBean ....... 1.33 1.76 
GE GRO on tecea cites 0.29 1.30 
Gotham Hosiery ......... D1.29 = D0.67 
Great Northern Paper... 2.09 2.38 
Hackensack Water ..... 1.86 1.55 
Halliburton Oil ......... 2.64 1.50 
Harrisburg Steel ....... 1.63 1.35 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 1.19 1.90 
Hewitt-Robins .......... 1.33 1.79 
Holeproof Hosiery ...... 0.66 1.17 
Honolulu OF) .......cees 2.80 2.75 
Humble Oil & Refining... 2.09 2.22 
International Paper ..... 3.06 2.87 
Int’l Railways of C. A... 0.19 1.11 
Jeannette Glass ........ 0.10 0.59 
Johnson & Johnson...... 2.40 2.32 
Kansas City Southern.... 2.34 2.94 
Kingston Products ...... 0.09 0.38 
Lamson Comp. ...:..-00- 1.23 0.61 
WM BUR eins ces icccans 0.66 0.38 
Lehigh Valley R.R........ 0.44 2.17 
Pe eee 1.63 2.22 
Louisiana Land & Explor. 2.29 1.69 
BRACE: DRUMS Ho6c vic scene 0.23 0.84 
Magic Chef, Inc. ....... D2.62 0.30 
Mapes Consol. Mfg....... 1.27 1.01 
Maracaibo Oil .......... 0.48 0.43 
McLouth Steel .......... 0.34 2.78 
McWilliams Dredging .. 0.18 0.89 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 0.79 1.34 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 1.18 1.06 
Mississippi River Fuel... 1.79 1.16 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. D0.74 1.53 
Missouri Pacific ........ 0.75 4.94 
 . enwa s ennai 0.69 1.06 
Motor Wheel ........... 1.25 1.94 
Motorola Inc. ........... 1.48 2.40 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


6 Months to June 30 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L.. $6.66 $9.00 
Nat'l City Limes........ 1.38 1.03 


Nat’l Dairy Products..... 71.41 71.21 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper. 3.64 2.81 
New Jersey Zinc......... 0.88 1.32 
N. Y. & Honduras 
pn rrr err err Tee 6.94 4.68 
Noranda Mines ......... *1.49 *3.08 
Oxford Paper ........-.. 1.96 1.39 
Pabst Brewing .........-- 0.51 0.73 
Pacific Coast Co........ » 0.75 2.37 
Pacific Finance .......... 1.50 1.87 
Pacific Tin Consol....... 0.36 0.68 
Packard Motor ......... D0.19 0.42 
Panhandle Oil .......... 0.32 0.25 
Parkersburg-Aetna ...... 0.27 0.61 
Penney (J. C.) ....----- 1.96 2.18 
Penn-Texas Corp. ...... 1.31 1.53 
Phelps Dodge .........- 1.91 1.86 
Philco Corp. ......--.-- 0.41 3.41 
Phoenix Hosiery ........ D7.33 =D1.08 
Pierce Governor. ...... 1.09 1.72 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 4.15 6.32 
Pittsburgh & West Va.... 0.95 1.65 
ideas db wences 3.17 2.51 
Remington Arms ........ 0.50 0.40 
Reynolds Metals ........ 5.07 5.61 
Se Creme POR .06<c5-. 6.12 4.65 
St. Lawrence Corp. ..... *1.74 *2.12 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 0.74 2.27 
Sangamo Electric ....... 1.24 1.70 
Shattuck Denn ......... 0.16 0.03 
Shattuck (Frank G.).... 0.21 0.16 
Se ae errr 2.47 2.39 
Sperry Corp. ........--+> 5.56 3.84 
Standard Fruit & S.S.... 5.09 3.92 
Standard Oil (Indiana).. 3.44 3.56 
Standard Oil (Ky.) .... 2.45 2.01 
Stauffer Chemical ....... 1.25 1.39 
Sterling Drug ........-- 1.82 1.58 
Studebaker Corp. ........ D3.78 1.00 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.33 0.31 
Superior Steel .......... 0.78 1.86 
Tennessee Gas Trans..... 0.90 0.86 
Texas East. Transmission 0.91 0.74 
Texas Gas Transmission.. 0.78 0.85 
Timken Roller Bearing... 2.47 2.50 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 0.61 0.31 
Union Wire Rope....... 0.87 0.70 
United Aircraft Corp.... 3.91 3.66 
United Carbon ......... 2.52 2.44 
UL S. Gopetime.... os... 8.91 6.20 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery 1.21 0.48 
U. S. Smelt. Refin’g & M. 1.79 D2.67 
Universal-Cyclops Steel.. 1.89 3.38 
Van Raalte Co. ......... 1.19 1.64 
Vulcan Detinning ....... 0.62 1.23 
Warner-Hudnut ......... 1.06 0.91 
Western Air Lines....... 0.38 0.58 
White (S. S.) Dental... 0.76 1.20 
Zenith Radio .........-. 2.62 5.64 
3 Months to June 30 
First National Stores.... 1.11 1.01 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines *0.72 *0.72 
Rome Cable ............ 0.47 1.05 
39 Weeks to June 26 
National Theatres ...... 0.68 0.68 
24 Weeks to June 19 
Van Norman Co......... 0.63 1.73 
12 Months to May 31 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe ... *0.88 *1.18 
Stokely-Van Camp ..... 2.12 2.03 
9 Months to May 29 
Warner Bros. .......... 1.03 0.86 





*Canadian currency. Adjusted for 2-for-1 split 
in August, 1954. a—Combined common. D— 
Deficit. 
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Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable October 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 10, 1954. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


‘S Boston, Mass., August 16, 1954 / 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


G. HgeiLtEMAN BREWING COMPANY 
Brewers of OLD STYLE LAGER 


The Board of Directors of the G. Heileman 
Brewing Company declared a dividend of fifty 
(50c) cents per share on its capital stock, 
payable on September 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September 1, 1954. 


JOHN J. DESMOND, Secretary 

















REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


SHIPPAN PT., CONN. 
English Cottage, $39,000 


Beautifully landscaped, approx. % acre, 120’ front- 
age, 180’ deep, irregular. 1st floor: large entrance 
hall 12x17, living rm. 16x26; dining rm., pantry 
kitchen, solarium. 2nd floor: 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
sleeping and sitting porch. 3rd floor: 3 bedrooms, 
2 baths, storage, full basement, laundry; oil; 2-car 
garage. Box No. 663, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, New York City 6. 











FLORIDA 





ORANGE GROVES 


Northern investors get 18-22% net yearly profits 

from groves managed by strong Frozen Concen- 

trate Co-op. We offer small groves for a modest 

sum or larger ones for the capitalist. Ask us 
for details. 

C. W. Walter 

c/o NEWMAN-HARGIS, Realtors 
81 W. Washington, Orlando, Florida 





NEW JERSEY 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
LARGE FAMILY 
will find this home ideal; 7 bedrooms; 3 tile baths; 
2 powder rooms; steam heat; 2-car garage; ¥% acre; 


near station, churches, schools, shops; secluded 
play area; $27,500. pianists 4 








CENTER HALL COLONIAL 


3 years old, in one of Madison’s best sections; 
3 bedrooms, 2% tile baths, air conditioning, gas 
heat; 2-car attached garage; lot 100x150; $33,500. 


A. J. HARMAN & SON, Realtors 
26 Green Ave. Madison 6-0448 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE 
HOTEL—Virginia Beach, Va. 


Ocean Front, established clientele, good profit. 
90 rooms, nicely furnished. cean Front dining 
room seats 200. Parking lot. Owner aged 87, 
retiring after 28 years. 


P. O. Box 246, Virginia Beach, Va. 
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New Tax Rules 





Coacluded from page 3 


typical business asset depreciates 
quickly at first. The quantity and 
quality of its output will probably de- 
cline in later years, and maintenance 
and repair outlays will rise. Even 
more important is the fact that most 
items of machinery and equipment 
(often buildings as well) are retired 
because of obsolescence rather than 
because they wear out; thus, they 
seldom remain in use for the full span 
of their nominal service lives. It is 
generally accepted that business assets 
lose about two-thirds of their value 
during the first half of their theoreti- 
cal life expectancy. For the machine 
mentioned above, even a 50 per cent 
write-off in four years would thus be 
decidedly inadequate. 

In addition to the lag in recovery 
of original cost due to the enforced 
use of excessively long service-life 
estimates, straight line depreciation 
and group accounting—a lag whose 
cumulative total is estimated by the 
Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute at some $30 billion for all busi- 
ness assets, corporate and non-cor- 
porate, with another $2.6 billion ac- 
cruing annually—present write-offs 
are far below the sums need to replace 
existing assets at high current prices. 
MAPI estimates the deficiency result- 
ing from inflation at $4.2 billion a 
year. 


Unfortunate Effects 


Inadequate depreciation has many 
unfortunate effects. Each dollar of 
this deficiency, in the case of a cor- 
poration, results in an added “in- 
come” tax of 52 cents which is actu- 
ally levied on capital, and in an added 
48 cents of “earnings” (also actually 
capital) which brings increased pres- 
sure for higher wages, higher divi- 
dends and lower prices. Depreciation 
accruals have always been an impor- 
tant source of the funds needed for 
capital outlays ; to the extent that they 
are understated, this vital need is 
skimped in favor of the tax collector 
and the workers, stockholders and 
customers. 

In addition to limiting the funds 
available for modernization and ex- 
pansion, depreciation deficiencies also 


reduce the incentive for pursuing 
these beneficial objectives. A machine 
which is still usable will not be 
scrapped to make way for a more ef- 
ficient unit unless the added earnings 
expected to be available from the lat- 
ter are sufficient to recover the 
undepreciated cost (less scrap value) 
of the old machine, plus interest 
thereon. The lower the depreciation 
rates, the larger will be this unrecoy- 
ered cost on the old machine, and the 
larger must be the added profits from 
the new one in order to justify re- 
placement. 


May Limit Expansion 


Similarly, an expansion program, 
whether it involves a new product or 
merely added capacity for an old one, 
will not be undertaken unless pros- 
pects favor recovery of the investment 
within a reasonable time—plus, of 
course, an adequate profit. The 
smaller the permissible depreciation, 
the longer it will take to effect this 
recovery, and the smaller become the 
chances that the project will receive 
favorable consideration. High tax 
rates, limiting additions to earnings 
from either modernization or expan- 
sion, also exert a repressive effect; 
the combination of high taxes and low 
depreciation has undoubtedly killed 
off many projects which would other- 
wise be making products for consum- 
ers, jobs for workers, profits for 
investors and taxes for the Govern- 
ment. 

The new tax law permits business 
to substitute more liberal methods for 
straight-line depreciation on new 
assets acquired after 1953. One such 
method specifically authorized is the 
declining balance method at twice the 
straight-line rates. For an asset with 
a ten-year life this would involve a 
charge equal to 20 per cent of cost the 
first year, 20 per cent of the 80 per 
cent balance the second year, 20 per 
cent of 64 per cent the third, and 
so on. This would write off around 
two-thirds of cost in the first half of 
the life of the typical unit of equip- 
ment. Other systematic methods, if 
no more liberal than the declining 
balance method during the first two- 
thirds of estimated service life, are 
also permitted. This major change in 
tax policy, while long overdue, is ex- 
tremely welcome, and should prove an 
important stimulant to the economy. 

FINANCIAL WORLD 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Bank Note Company 





Rohm & Haas Company 





Incorporated: 1906, New York; established 1858. Office: 70 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Annual “meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders: Preferred, 1,335; common, 4,748. 


Capitalization: 

Lai: SR iitiadei tees ce edhe dakedise caddcnndocnacedamanmeneaia one 
a a eee $420,000 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($50 par).....cccccccccccccccces 73,123 shares 
COMME ERE THEE PO crud evediecelotsessvtaccaccecquste 649,941 shares 


*Not callable. 


Business: A dominant engraver and printer of corporation 
securities. Also engraves and prints paper currency and 
postage and revenue stamps for foreign countries, and bank- 
ing and commercial paper forms. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31; 
1958, $10.3 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $5.6 million. Book value of common stock, 
$26.82 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1906-32; 1936-39 and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Business is highly cyclical, volume reflecting new 
corporate financing, security market activity and flow of 
international trade. Overhead costs are fairly constant, and 
contribute to high leverage factor. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium grade. 
speculative. 


Common is 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Earned per share.. -* 52 $3.71 $2.64 *$1.48 $1.20 $0.83 $0.69 $0.55 


Dividends paid ..... 00 2.20 2.00 1.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 
High ..cccccenssacee pe 29% 27 26% 20% 20% 20% 25% 
TOW wccccccecccoses 20% 18% 20 14% 16% 16% 14% 16% 


*Includes $0.34 profit from sale of a i, plant. 


Six months to June 30 
vs. $0.29 in like 1953 period. {Data to August 1 





St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1916, Missouri, as a reorganization of an 1896 reorganiza- 
tion of an established company; itself reorganized 1947. Offices: 906 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo., and 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 
7,738; common, 9,901. 





Capitalization: ; 

Ei EE ca 2 tdi sc odes ta rucendeeees cutagdeseoweawas $149,452,142 

*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($100 par).............. 618,340 shares 

CUM RUN GE os oS ce diccd dsc tecéécccscccucncs 1,754,245 shares 
*Cumulative to extent earned; callable at $100; convertible into 2 com- 

mon shares. 


Business: Of 5,094 miles of main line, the larger part 
Serve the states of Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas 
and Alabama, the remainder Texas, Mississippi, Florida and 
Tennessee. Lines extend into the mid-continent oil area, 
winter wheat belt and cotton regions. The 214-mile Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern is 98% owned but separately operated. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $31.2 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and special 
deposits, $21.4 million; temporary cash investments $17.1 
million. Book value of common stock, $63.37 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on old stocks 1924-31; regular 
Payments on new preferred stock since 1948; on present 
common, 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Full dieselization, major line relocations, other 
property improvement and development of new traffic are 
favorable earnings factors. But over the longer term, re- 
sults will continue to be determined largely by the general 
business cycle. 


Comment: Both issues are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1932 1953 =§1954 
“Earned per share... $2.50 $4.14 $2.49 $6.83 $38.51 $6.41 $5.15 $0.74 


Dividends paid ..... None None 1.00 1.50 2.50 2.00 2.50 $1.87% 
High ...cegasseeeee "ni 1 12% 24% 32% 31% 33 27% 
LOW . vcianaenttenen 8% ™% 9% 21% 22% 3 23% 

*Under bond indentures. {Listed N. Y¥. Stock Exchange January, 1947. {Six months 


to June 30 vs. $2.27 in like 1953 period. 


AUGUST 25, 1954 


§Data to August 18. 





Incorporated: 1917, Delaware; established 1909. Office: 222 West Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 136; common, 2,038. 


Capitalization: 

Ns dag ccdnatiddheeenshsdedaducerencecesesee $9,200,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par).............seeceeeee 61,539 shares 
ee GUE CGD ED oa Sata dahee cece cidccs cccceccaces 935,695 shares 





*Callable at $105. 


Business: Manufactures a diversified line of chemical 
products: (1) plastics (including Plexiglas acrylic sheet); 
(2) resinous adhesives and coatings; (3) leather chemicals; 
(4) textile chemicals; (5) agricultural and sanitary chemi- 
cals; and (6) heavy and organic chemicals and intermedi- 
ates. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $22.5 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $7.2 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $6.0 million; inventories, $16.7 million. Book value 
of common stock, $53.81 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1938 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s strong position in plastics and chem- 
icals should provide opportunities for further growth, sub- 
ject to developments affecting the general level of industrial 
activity. 

Comment: Shares are a businessman’s growth commit- 
ment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 ° 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 
Earned per share.. Be - - 1s. - $5.21 $7.93 $6.92 $5.51 $6.73 $6.38 
Dividends paid ..... 0.82 1.24 $1.42 $1.48 $1.54 1.20 
GR cccwsddcdidawse <a N. 2 = * 56% 91% 142% 143% 144% 261 
GME cevasndsieteseese April 20, 1949 30% 54 86% 105% 115 148 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. t+Adjusted pro forma. {Paid 4% in stock. 
5 —- {Six months to June 30 vs. $3.62 in like 1953 period. §Data 
to August ° 





Standard Oil Company of California 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware; established 1879. Office: 225 Bush Street, 
San Francisco 20, Calif. Annual meeting: First Thursday in May. 
Number of stockholders: 112,269. 


Capitalization: 

SO Peter Terre Tee eee rere ry $54,236,503 
Subsidiary BOM COTM GORE o occ cccccccccccccccccccccecs $25,175,000 
Capital stock (MO Pak) cccccccccccscccccccccccccccccces 28,673,192 shares 


Business: The third largest fully-integrated oil company 
in U. S. and Pacific Coast leader in production and market- 
ing. Crude reserves, among the country’s largest, are in 
California and the Southwest, Mid-Continent, Gulf Coast and 
Rocky Mountain areas and in Western Canada and Vene- 
zuela. Foreign interests include 30% in Arabian American-Oil 
and Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co. and 50% in Caltex group 
of companies. Net production of crude in 1953 totaled 102.2 
million bartels, or 62.7% of 163.0 million barrels refinery run. 
In 1954, contracted with Dept. of Interior to explore for oil 
and gas on Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $273.2 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $77.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $95.8 million; inventories, $156.3 million. Book value 
of stock, $44.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to date. 

Outlook: Crude oil reserves provide major part of refinery 
requirements, placing company in a strong position. Area 
served is in above-average growth phase, and sales should be 
maintained at satisfactory levels. 

Comment: Stock possesses investment attributes. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 71954 
Earned per share.. . = 74 $5.63 $4.74 $5.26 $6.05 $6.07 eS bart 


Dividends paid ..... 45 1.81 1.90 2.50 2.60 3.00 
GI ic cavds ccdcsivce on 33% 83% 43% 55% 64% 59% 67% 
GA Nicki ns siccendens 25% 24% 26% 29 44 50% 49% 52% 





*Adjusted for all stock dividends and 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. tPaid 5% stock 
dividend. tIncluding $0.24 non-recurring profit on sale of investment. §Six months 
to June 30 vs. $3.19 in like 1953 period. {Data to August 18. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for 
the new midget folding machine, which can 
be operated by any office worker at a great 
saving in time and expense. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,00! stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Analysis of Plastics—Booklet by a N.Y.S.E. firm 
giving latest data about chemical, rubber and 
petroleum companies in which plastics are an 
important factor in investment potential. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 
and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Insured Accounts—an outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


32%. 


"First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 


head. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
"Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass—An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 












































































































































ie ~<—_— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> ; 
T | 45 
130 | a. 2 fr \ 140 
INDUSTRIAL CTION 

120 FX Federal Reserve Board | r nf 135 

110 | 130 

100 Te = 

f | AA] Adjusted for Seasonal Variation wt 

90 | 1947-49= - ae 1954 120 

{ 4 vs, 

” 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 194 :J AS OND J 115 
Trade Indicators Sa eee nee, eee 
Pesecttic Oetomt TTI oie ciscwe cs swsteywees 9,139 9,059 8,996 8,514 

a Re ge! ee 683,569 667,592 $675,000 807,387 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)........ 64.0 64.0 62.1 95.9 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 =100)...... 95.1 94.9 92.2 134.6 

¢ 1954— . 1953 
July 28 Aug. 4 Aug. 11 Aug. 12 
{Commercial Loans ........ Federal Reserve) $21,647 $21,524 $20,829 $22,912 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Bank Members 3,161 2,880 3,407 2,709 
{Demand Deposits ......... 94 Cities 53,654 54,949 54127 53,189 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,724 1,557 1,846 1,345 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones ¢ 1954 ‘ — an 
Averages: Aug. 11 Aug. 12 Aug. 13 Aug. 16 Aug. 17 Hi Low 
30 Industrials .. 346.41 345.84 34664 349.61 348.38 349.61 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 119.63 118.93 119.47 120.45 120.04 120.45 94.84 

15 Utilities 61.11 61.17 61.21 61.41 61.41 61.41 52.22 
GS Stocks -...... 130.28 129.98 130.32 131.28 130.91 131.28 106.03 
Details of Stock Trading: Aug.11 Aug. 12 Pong: 13. Aug.16 Aug. 17 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 3,440 2,680 2,500 2,760 2,900 
NR SEINE, ick dds conic dwannnas 1,212 1,223 1,184 1,226 1,218 
Number of Advances .............<.. 728 450 546 645 dH, 
Nomber of Declines... .2<.....600225% 267 519 398 336 544 
Number Unchanged ................. 217 254 240 245 228 
PUNE RNG FOS i pinks cise ci ncadccess 152 131 92 140 128 
Peer Rs LOO NS kien dcecexivenshacs 5 5 4 2 3 
Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average......... 101.35 101.38 101.33 101.35 101.36 

Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $4,340 $3,362 $3,190 $3,900 $3,880 

c 1954 \ —1854—__ 
*Price-Earnings Ratios: July 14 July21 July28 Aug.4 Aug.i1l High Low 

Industrials ........;. 11.39 11.35 11.58 11.70 11.63 11.70 9.36 
Railroads .......... 8.23 8.25 8.34 8.40 8.36 8.40 5.20 
WIGS kon ck ccs cdes 14.69 14.81 14.93 15.06 15.02 15.06 13.78 
*Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials ....... 475% 4.75% 466% 462% 4.58% 5.83% 4.58% 
20 Railroads ........ 5.62 5.66 5.55 5.50 5.53 6.88 5.50 
20 Utilities ......... 4.77 4.73 4.69 4.65 4.67 5.23 4.65 
90 Stotks .....ve<0. 4.79 4.79 4.70 4.66 4.63 5.78 4.63 

*Average Bond Yields: 

NPE 3 cvadsewonans 2.853 2.845 2.833 2.829 2.830 3.058 2.803 
ee ee ern 3.167 3.166 3.156 3.143 3.136 3.376 3.128 
ere erence ete 3.502 3.519 3.502 3.495 3.470 3.674 3.470 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended August 17, 1954 


Shares «Closing ——_,, Net 

Traded Aug. 10 Aug. 17 Change 
Pears Wit Gv oak ons hee e eG RG os 258,400 3% 2% — % 
ee ee eee ee nie 208,500 12% 13% + ¥% 
Electric & Musical Industries............ 180,400 2% 3% +i 
DROUIN CHRNORYG oc eink sates cindbnes desis 152,500 18% 23% +4% 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane............. 135,800 1634 S608. - -... awees 
Mitiis TOME Live aks totes iva nde downs se 123,000 31% 293% —lh 
Bovine Airelame 7... 006 his exis iceigscass 121,900 6634 6134 —5 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 118,100 22% 22% + % 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.................. 108,200 113% 12% +% 
Oe Rie ere Nees 104,300 1% 1% +% 
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This is Part 21 of a tabulation which will cover all common 


stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


mendation but a statistical record for reference. 


Earnings 


and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


+1954 

















1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 1952 
El P. so Natural Gas , High ........% 3434 48% 61% 59% ee... 80% ws ats 
eee 273% 34% 44% 46% 55% 66 eas aa ree 
(A::er 3-for-1 split High .......... debe Sues ea wathda nae 29 38% 383% 41% 
Acie TOD so cdesckeises BE descncsees sais ear oe aki er ae 235% 23% 31 35% 
Earnings $1.19 $t.19 $1.23 $1.62 $2.34 $1.90 $3.06 $2.95 thas 
Dividends 0.80 0.86 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.20 1.60 1.60 $1.20 
Eme :on Electric Mfg. BUN cmsccaces 22% 2914 30% 17 20% 14% 22% 17% 20% 
aebaeiene 15 21% 11% 9% 12% 8% 16% 13% 14% 
Earnings j$4.51 j$2.61 jD$t.02 j$2.89 j$3.02 j$1.16 j$3.10 j$3.04 y$1.69 
Dividends .... 0.80 1.00 None 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.05 
Eme son Radio & WD 2des<cbeu aah 27% 43% 24% 24y, ee ena Pr 
Fonograph pO eee oes 20% 17% 13% 21y ats oa Saat 
(Avier 100% stk. TOM cniiccaces aie wees eer wiktan 16% 18% ee os 
civ. February, 1948 BMP iis csesice ey ake 9% 12% ae aieites a“? 
aid 2-for-1 split BE Suckecens rate haa caus alan 16% 15% 13% 
May MI cca o ase cideces BE insdes tcc at eee aretais ‘cues eee wen’ 12% 11% 9% 
Earnings ..... k$0.42 k$0.69 k$1.17 k$1.24 k$1.24 k$1.57 k$1.86 k$1.17 y$0.49 
Dividends .... 0.22% 0.2 0.22% 0.47% 0.46 p0.55 1.00 0.70 0.45 
Empire District Electric § High ......... rey 21% 19% 16% 18% 20 26% 265% 
BE aecccccccs ree oe 17 11% 12% 14% 16% 19% 22% 
Earnings $1.86 $1.86 $2.38 $2.03 $2.30 $1.97 $2.10 $1.98 athe 
Dividends .... 0.28 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.21 1.36 1.40 $1.05 
Endicott Johnson eee 68% 81 102% 76 ry ata eae 
Se 57% 62 63 66% ana fe fe aia Sada oe 
(After 2-for-1 split a eee ioe aha 38 34 3534 33% 30% 2914 
eS ae MN ixdeacenes 5 ees Pee ignace 27% 29% 29% 2634 26 26 
Earnings m$2.42 m$2.44 m$2.58 m$3.27 =m$4.11 m$2.48 m$2.52 m$2.82 y$0.99 
Dividends 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.58 2.10 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.20 

















Equitable Gas 




































































hee casein Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange t 
eee June, 1950 19% 20% % 
Earnings $0.90 $1.19 $1.12 $1.27 $1.45 $1.84 $1.83 $1.83 aie 
Dividends mee er oun ites 0.95% 0.76 1.30 1.30 $1.05 
Equitable Office Building MONEE Saseccces 1% 44 5% 4% - ue ei 
pucaneeken % 1 2% 2% ae oes a wae 
(RODD Saccdhiccceeiotee High ......... see 43% 6% 7 7h 7h 10% 
edatisayn ere ane aus 3% 4% 4% 5% 5% 7% 
Earnings eD$0.30 e$0.08 e$0.35 e$0.36 e$0.48 e$0.69 e$0.68 e$0.60 z$0.44 
Dividends .... None None None None None None 0.60 0.60 0.45 
Erie & Pittsburgh R.R. BOS acuassace 8414 92 95 85 68% 68 66 73 74% 
BM Sctucecass 78% 86 90 63 59 55 59 61% 70% 
Earnings ..... Operated under lease by Pennsylvania R.R. 
Dividends .. $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.35 $3.40 $3.50 $3.50 $1.75 
Erie Railroad ee 14 20% 23% 12% 16% 14% 24% 23% 18% 
eee 9% 12% 9Y% 8% 9% 9% 1634 17% 16% 
Earnings $2.30 $1.54 $0.40 $1.16 $4.09 $0.93 $3.15 $2.85 y$0.54 
Dividends . 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.75 1.75 0.75 
Evans Products WR casi scecs 17% 283% 3334 24% 20% 10% 18% 15% 17% 
ROR ETS 9% 15% 15% 17% 9% 6% 13% 10% 11% 
Earnings $1.78 $3.27 $3.08 $6.52 D$0.38 D$2.12 $2.88 $1.34 y$0.76 
Dividends . 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 0.50 None 0.25 0.25 0.5 
Eversharp, Inc. a 58 67% hc 
eee 18% 51% eet : er 
(After 2-for-1 split WE kcseescs. ee 38% 65% Sout wane ares 
ee. eer , Pere RSF 30% 41% eee eas ccee re ead sees 
(After 3-for-2 split BEM, ebsadecus sta rater 583% 25% 11% 11% 16 13% 14% 
March, 1946) ............. MEE i penceaies aint ks 21% 10% 73% 6% 11% 11 12% 
Earnings b$1.87 b$2.93 b$4.51 bD$3.70 b$0.72 b$1.90 b$1.70 b$1.86 x$0.26 
Dividends ... p0.52 0.67 Res 1.80 qd None 1.30 1.4 1.00 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. eee 47% 62% 63% 50% 49% 61% 
OE Seas cases 21% 4214 34% 32% 34% 36 ee oaks baie 
(After 50% stock divi- ME eskcsa cea ee Hie eats ine Kyat 53 54 76% 
dend February, 1950)..... ee Res ae baa wales oe ee ap 37 47 49% 
Earnings m$2.95 m$2.93 m$1.67 m$2.d8 m$3.45 m$4.55 m$5.76 m$8.54 y$5.70 
Dividends .... 1.43 1.07 1.43 1.43 1.43 1.43 1.65 q1.78 £1.50 
Exchange Buffet a 6% 9% 113 13% 7% 5% 4% 3% 24% 
hia fades 2% 6 7 6% 3% 3 25% 1% 154 
Earnings e$0.36 e$0.55 e$0.76 e$0.83 e$0.82 $0.45 e$0.01 e$0.03 zD$0.08 
Dividends .... 0.45 0.50 0.65 0.30 £0.45 None None None None 
Fair (The) i Sree 9% 1834 30% 17% 15% 14 18% 14% 17 
a iceeen 5% 8% 15 12 12% 12 13% 10% 8y 
Earnings a$0.74 a$1.39 a$3.87 a$3.22 a$3.34 a$1.65 a$0.83 a$0.77 & aes 
Dividends .... None None 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.55 $0.40 
Fairbanks, Morse | ae 443% 65 88 60 54% 41% 56% 
BOE coscewenis 33% 42% 47¥, 44 37 34 45% wey ase 
(After 2-for-1 split | geet os ai Seip: A pres ands 27% 27% 27% 
December, 1951) ......... Se — Ss is aoa pay ne oes 2614 21% 21% 
Earnings $2.37 $2.17 $2.57 $3.52 $4.79 $2.85 $4.09 $3.84 y$0.85 
Dividends .. sas 1.25 Fae Bao 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.490 2.00 
Fai-child Engine & Airplane High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 73% 18% 
ee September, 1952 5% 9% 
Earnings $1.13 $0.30 $0.42 $0.71 $0.52 $0.68 $0.96 $1.36 y$0.96 
Dividends .... 9.20 0.20 None None 0.20 0.35 0.40 0.60 0.30 








2 -12 months ended January 31, following year. b—12 months ended February 28, following year. e—12 months ended April 30. j—12 months ended 
m—12 months ended November 30. 
{Data to August 13. 


Sep ember 30. k—12 months ended October 31. 
mo: hs. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 





p—-Also paid stock. 


q—Paid stack. 


x 








Three months. 


y—Six 







How MILD can a cigarette be? 
These CAMEL smokers have known for 35-40 years! 





When you’ve enjoyed 
Camels for 30 years 
or 30 days... you 
know why they’re 
now more than ever 
America’s most 
popular cigarette! 


. : A. R. SCHNEIDEWIND, 
JOHN W. FINCHER, Cairo, Ga. Upper Montclair, 
“For 35 years, I’ve gotten N. J. ‘In 37 years 
more pleasure out of Camels of smoking Camels, 
than any other brand! No you get to know 
other can match Camels’ how well they 
flavor—and they’re mild!” agree with you!” 


OE 


Y — a He J. RUSSELL FRASER, 

W. C. FOWLER, Dallas, Tex. caer: Detroit, Mich. ‘In 
‘Forty years I’ve ii Ss ais Slate “eee ~=s36 years I’ve tried 
enjoyed Camels. They ew ; ‘ all brands—but 
exactly suit my taste; memcacsemeaneey PEE! MN oor Camels give me the 
they agree with me best !”’ a: aig flavor I like!” 


MRS. B. COLLINS EDGAR, 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
“T started smoking Camels 
35 years ago—and I’ve never 
once failed to enjoy their el Be oe 7 oles 
waid dumicteiat™ 3 as : , mM MRS. KATHARINE B. 
/ << i f , COELSCH, The Dalles, 
: ; Ore. ‘‘Camels were 
From the great Camel file ek ae © at, oy — modem os 
of unsolicited letters : he Sh Sane My: ago. They’re tops 
from Came! smokers. . bf ey f. Boer ar gy BSS é*. for real mildness!”’ 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. G. 


For a discovery in pure smoking pleasure, make 
the famed 30-Day Camel Mildness Test! 


ets , , 
Crearty, there’s a special kind of /M A NEWCOMER 
mildness in Camels, combined with un- TO SMOKING AND 

: 30 DAYS WITH 
matchable flavor, that agrees best with | camerc’ FLavoRFUL 
most smokers, year after year! MILDNESS HAVE MADE | 


! If you’re missing something in your \ THEM MY BRAND! 
” Meld, (CLS, cigarette, consider Camel’s record: now 


more popular than ever! So make your 

own Camel mildness test. Thirty days 
r Fl favor... or thirty years, you’ll be all for Camels! : am 
Evelyn Terjesen, New York City, Secretary 


CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTi: 
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